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power of the instrument; and the former being object of a telescope, both distinetify, 
| 240,000 miles, and the latter 6000 times, leaves a wor 
| quotient of 40 :niles, as the distance of that planet | its feeblest component members. 
| f-om the eye of the observer. Now it is well known | desideration was a recipient for the focal 
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, GREAT 
ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES, 


LATELY MADE BY 


stn JOHN HERSCHEL, L. L.D., F. R. S., & 
AT TME CAPE OF GOOD Hors. 

From a Supplement to the Edinburgh Journal of Scienc 

In this unusual addition to our Journal, we ave 
the happiness of making known to the British pub. 
and theace to the whole civilize d world, recent dis- 
i rics in Astronomy which will build an imperish- 

. monument to the ago in which we live, and con- 

fer unon the present generation of the human race 
» proud distinction through all future time. It has 
heen poetically said that the star‘ of heaven are 
the hereditary regalia of man as the intellectual so. 
‘on of the animal creation. He may now fold 
he diac around him with loftier consciousness of 
vental supremacy. 

It is impossible to contemplate any great astrono. 
mical discovery without feelings closely allied toa 

sation of awe, and nearly akin to those with 
h a departed spirit may bo supposed to discover 
she unknown realities of a future state. Bound by 
the irrevocable laws of nature to the globe on which 
we live ; creatures “close shut up ininfinite expanse ;” 
ceems like acquiring a fearful supernatural power 
en any of the remote and mysterious works of the 
y It seems al 


vert 


“ ‘ 
Creator yieid tribute to our curiosity. 


most, a presump! uous usurpation « f powers denied 
‘ is by the divine will, when man, in the pride and 
nfidence of his skill, steps forth far beyond the 


varently natural boundary of hie privileges, and 
mands the secrets and familiar fellowship of 
ther worlds. We are assured that when the immor- 
\| philosopher to whem mankind is indebted forthe 
ling wonders now first made known, had at 
, adjusted his new and stupendous apparatus 
,acertainty of success, he solemnly passed so. 
yoral hours before he commenced his observations, 
t he might prepare his own mind for discov ries 

h he knew would fill the minds of myriads of 
tellow with astonishmont, and securo his 
ne a bright if not transcendant conjunction with 
l to all posterity. And 


' 


‘ 


men 


it of his venerable father, 


well might he pause! From the hour the first hu- 
man pair opened their eyes to the glories of the blue 


mament above them, there has been no accession 
ty human knowledge at all cyamparable in sublime 
interest to that w hich he has been the honored agent 
in supplying ; and we are taught to believe that, 
when a work, already preparing for the press, in 
which his discoveries are embodied in detail, shall 
be Inid before the public, they will be found of in 
comparable importance to some of the grandest ope- 
rations of civilized life. Well might he pause! Eo was 
shout to become the sole depository of wondrous sc- 
erets which had been hid from the eyes of all men 
that had lived since the birth of time. Ho was about 
to crown himself with a diadem of knowledgo which 
would give him a conscious pre-eminence above eve. 
ry individual of his species who then lived, or who 

{lived in tho generations that tre passed away. 


He paused ere he broke the seal of tre casket which 
r tained it. 
To render ovr enthusiasm intelligible, we will 


tate at once, that by means of a telescope, of vast | 


t 
mensions and an entirely new principle, the young. 


er Herschel, at his observatory in the Southern He. 
misphere, has already made the most extraordinary 


*coveries in every planet in our solar system, has | 


liscovered planets in other solar systems ; has ob- 
tained a distinct view of objects in the moon, fully 
equal to that which the unaided eye commands of 
terrostrial objects at the distance of a hundred yards ; 
has affirmatively scttled the question whether this 
satellite be inhabited, and by what order of beings ; 
has firmly established a new theory of the cometary 
phenomena ; and has solved or corrected nearly every 
isading problem of mathematical astronomy. 

Fer our early and almost exclusivo information 


concerning these facts, we are indebted to the de- | 


voled friendship of Dr. Andrew Grant, the pupil of 
the elder, and for several years the inseparable co- 
aljator of the younger Herschel. The amanuensis 
of the latter at the Cape of Good Hope, and the in- 
defatigable superintendent of his telescope during 
tho whole period of its construction and operations, 


Dr. Grant, has been enabled to supply us with intel- | 


ligence equal in general interest at least to that 
which Dr. Herschel himself has transmitted to the 
Royal Society. Indeed onr correspondent assures us 
that the voluminous documents now before a com- 


mittee of that institution contain little more than | 


details and mathematical illustrations of the facts 
communicated to us in his own ample correspon- 
dence. For permission to indulge his friendship in 
communicating this invaluable information to us, 
Dr.Grant and ourselves are indebted to the magnan- 
mitvof Dr, Herschel, who, far abovo all mercenary 
nsiderations,‘has thus signally honored and reward. 
| his fellow laborer in the field of science, The fol- 
lowing engravings of lunar animals aud other ob. 
s, and of the phases of the several planets, are 
irate copies of drawings taken in the observatory 
by Herbert Home, Bsq., who accompanied the last 
powerful series of reflectors from London to the 


ri 


Cape, and superintended their erection; and ho has | 


is recorded the proofs of their triumphant suc- 
cess. The engravings of the belts of Jupiter is a 
reduced copy of an imperial folio drawing by Dr. 


Herschel himself, and contains the results of his 


latest observation of that planet. The segment of 
the inner ring of Saturn is from a large drawing by 
Dr. Grant. 

We first avail ourselves of the documents which 
contain a description and history of the instrament 
by which these stupenous discoveries have been made. 
A knowledge of the ono is almost essential to tho 
credibiliiy of the other. 

THE YOUNGER HERSCHEL’S TELESCOPE. 
It :s well known that the great reflecting telescope 


! the late elder Herschel, with an object glass four | 


fret in diameter, and a tube forty feet in length, pos- 
SPSS03 a magnifying power of more than six thou- 
eund times, But a small portion only of this power 


was ever advantageously applied to the nearer astro- 


nomical objects ; forthe deficiency of light from ob- 
jects so highly magnified, rendered them less distinct 
than when viewed with a power of the third or 

irth of this extent, Accordingly the powers which 
he generally applied when observing the moon and 
vianets, and wiih which he made his most interest. 
ng discoveries, ranged from 


‘imes; although when inspecting the double and 


reble fixed stars, and the more distant nebul~, he fre- 
‘ently applied the full capacity of his instrnment. 


The law of optics that an object becomes dim in 
| Proportion as it is magnified, seemed, frem its exem 
prlification in thie powerfal telescope, to form an in- 
superable boundery to further discoveries in our so 
ir system. Several years, however, prior to the 
death of this venerabla astronomer, he conceived it 
practicable to construct an improved series of para. 
bolic and spherical reflectcrs which, by uniting alj 
the meritorious foints inthe Gregorian and New 
fonian instruments, with the highly interesting 
achromatic discovery of Dolland, would, to a great 
degree, remove the formidable obstruction. His plan 
Cvinced the most profound research in optical 
science, and the most dexterous ingenuity in mecha. 
nical contrivance ; but accumulating infirmities, and | 
eventually death, prevented its experimental appli- 
cation, His son, the p- erent Sir John [lerschel, who | 
had been nursed and eradled in the observatory, and | 
* practical astronomer from his boyhood, was so | 
fully convinced of the value of the theory, that he i 
“elermined upon testing it at whatever cost. Within | 
‘wo years of his father's death, he completed his | 
new apparatus and adapted it to the old telescope | 
with nearly perfect success. Ie found that the mag. | 
nilying power of 6000 times, when applied to the | 
moon, which was the severest criterion that could | 
be seleeted, produced, under these new reflectors, a 
local object of exquisite distinctness, free from every | 
‘chromatic cbscurity, and containing the highest de- 
Free of light whieh the great speculum could cullect | 
fom that luminary, | 
Shue enlargement of the angle of vision which wa 
; iMired. is ascertained by dividing the moon's | 
stance from the observatory, ‘by the magnifying 


220, 460, 750, and 900 


earth prevents a more distant view than this with 
| the most acute natural vision, and from the highest 
eminence; and, generally, objects seen at this dis. 
itance are themselves elevated on mountainous 
ridges, Itis nat pretended, moreover, that this 
ty miles telescopic view ef the moon presented its 


objects with equal distinctness, though it did in | 


equal size to those of this earth so remotely station. 
ed. 
| ‘The elder Herschel had nevertheless demonstrated 
that with a power of 1000 times he could discern 
objects in this sa ellite of not more than 122 yards in 
diameter, If therefore the full capability of the in- 


strument had been elicited by the new apparatus of 


retlectors constructed by his son, it would allow in 
mathematical ratio that objects cosld be discerned 
of not more than 22 yards in diameter. Yet in either 
case they would be “seen as mere feeble shapeless 
points, with no greater conspicuity than they would 
exhibit upon earth to the uuaided eye at the distance 
of forty miles. But although the rotundity « f the 
earth presented no objection to a view of these as. 


tronomical objects, we believe Sir John Herschel | 


never insisted that he had carried out these extreme 
powers of the telescope in so full a ratio. The defi- 
| ciency of light, though greatly economised and con- 
| centrated, still maintained some inverse proportion 
| to the magnitude of the focal image. The advance 
he had mado in the knowledge of this planet, though 
magnificent and sublime, was thus but prrtial and 
unsatisfactory. 
firm somo discoveries of former observers, and to 
confute thoso of others. The existence of volcanoes 
| discovered by his father and by Schroeter of Berlin, 
and the changes observed by the lattor in the volcano 
in the Mere Crisium, or Lucid Lake, were corrol o- 
rated and illustrated, a3 was also the prevalence of 
| far moro volcanic phenomena. Tho disproportion- 
‘to height attributed to the lunar mountains, was 
corrected from careful admeasurement ; whilst tho 
celebrated conical hills, encircling valleys of vast 
diameter, and surrounding tho lofty central hills, 
wero distinctly perceived. The formation which 
Professor Frauenhofer uncharitably conjectured to 
be a lunar fortification, he ascertained to be a tabu. 
lar buttress of a remarkable pyramidical mountain ; 
lines which had been whimsicaily pronounced roads 
| and canals, ho found to bo keen ridges of singular. 
| ty regular rows of hills; and that which Schroeter 
imagined to be a great city in the neighborhood of 
Marius, he determingto be a valley of disjointed 
| rocks scattered in frach® nts which averaged at least 
a thousand yards in diamoter. 
| geography of the planet, in its grand outlines of 
cape, continent, mountain, ocean, and island, was 
surveyed with greater particularity and accuracy 


than by any previous observer; and tho striking dis. 
similarity of many of its loeal features to any cxist- 
ing on our globe, was cli arly demonstrated. The 
| best enlarged maps of that luminary which have 
| been published, wero constracted from this survey ; 
and neither the astronomer nor the public ventured 
to hope for any groat accession to their develope. 
The utmost powers of the largest telescope 
in tho world had boen exerted in a new and felicitous 
manner to obtain them, and there was no reasona- 
ble expectation that a larger ono wou!d ever be con- 
structed, or that it could be advantageously used if 
it were. A law of nature, and the finitude of human 
| «kill, seemed wnited in inflexible opposition to 
|any farther improvement in telescopic science, 
las applicablo to the known planets and satellites 
of the solar system. For unless the sun 
be prevailed up on to extend a more liberal allowance 
of light to theso bodies, and they be induced to trans. 
fer it for the generous gratification of curiosi'y, 
what adequate substitute could be obtained? Tele. 
scopes do not create light, they cannot even trans. 
mit unimpaired that which they receive. ‘That any 
thing further could be derived from human skill in 
} the construction of instruments, the labors of hisil- 
lustrious predecessors and his own, Icft the son of 
Herschel no reason to hope. Huygens, Fontaina, 


ments. 


(lerschel, and many others, all practical opticians, 
had resorted to every material in any wire adapted 
to the comporition of either lensos or reflectors; and 
had exhausted every law of vision which their study 
had developed and demonstrated. 
tion of this last amazing specula Sir John Herschel 
had selected the most approved amalgams that the 


‘ 


' and had watched their growing brightness under the 
hands of the artificer with more anxious eye than 
ever lover watched the eye of his mistress; and he had 
nothing farther toexpect than they had accomplish 

ed. He had tho satisfaction to know that if he 
could leap astride a cannon ball and travel upon its 
wings of fury for the respectable period of several 
mi‘lions of years, he would not obtain a more en- 
larged view of tho distant stars, than he could now 
possess in a few minutes of time; and it would 
quire an ultra-rail-road speed of fif'y miles an hour 
for nearly the live-long year, to securo him a more 
favorable inepection of the gentle luminary of night. 
Tho interesting question, however, whether this light 
of the solemn forest, of the treeless desert, and of 
the deep blue ocean as it rolls, whether this object 
of the lonely turret, of the uplifted eye on the de- 
serted battle ficld, and of all tho pilgrims of love and 
hope, of misery and despair, that have journied over 
the hills and vallies of this earth, through all the 
eras of its unwritten history to those of its present 
voluminous record; the exciting qnestion whether 
this ‘* observed” of all the sons of men, from the 
days of Eden to those of Edinburgh, be inhabited by 
b i igs, like ourselves, of consciousness and curios 


re- 





ty, was left for solution to the benevolent index of 


notural analogy, or to tho severe tradition that it is 
tenanted only by the hoary solitaire whom the crimi 
nal code of the nursery had banished thither for col- 
lecting fuel on the Sabbath day. 

The limits of discovery in the planetary bodies, 
and in this one especially, thus seemed to be immu- 
tably fixed ; and no expectation was clevated fora 
period of several yosrs. But, about three years ago, 
in the course of a conversational discussion with 
Sir David Brewster upon the merits of some inge- 
nious suggestions by the latter, in his article on op- 
| ties in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, (p. 644) for im- 

provements in the Newtonian RKefl-ctors, Sir John 

Herschel adverted to the convenient simplicit 

the old astronomical telescopes that were 


' 


J 


without 


high pole, threw its focal image to a distance of 150, 
and even 200 feet. Dr. Brewster readily admitted 


thata tube was not necessary, provided the focal 


image were conveyed into a dark apartment, and 
there properly received by re flectors. 


material, weighed 3000 lbs. possessed an easy and 
steady mobility with its heavy observatory attached, 
an observatory moveable without the incumbrance of 


such a tube was obviously practicable. This also was 
admitted, and the conversation became directed to 
| that all-invincible enemy, the paucity of light in pow. | 
After afew moments silent thought 

Sir John ciffident'y enquired whether it would not| 
| be possible to effect a transfusion of artificial light 
through the focal object of vision! Sir David, some- 
what startled at the originality of the idea, paused | 
awhile, and then hesitatingly referred to the refrangi- 
Sir John | an expeditious and agreeable passage, and immedi. | 
grown more confident, adduced the example of the | ately procecded to transport the lens, and the frame 


erful magnifiers. 


bility of rays, and the angle of incidence. 


» } 

| that no terrestrial objects can be seen at a greator | 
distance than this, with the naked eye, even from rfi ' 
| the most favorable elevations. ‘Tho rotundity of the | vifying light of the microseopic re flectors. 


He was, it is true, enabled to con. } 


Thus tho general | 


could | 


Gregory, Newton, Hadley, Bird, Short, Dollond, |} 


In tho construc- | 


advanced stage of metallic chymistry had combined, | 


tubes, and the object glass of which, placed upon a 


Sir John then 
said that, if his father’s great telescope, the tube 
alone of which, though formed of the lightest suitable 


bey 
word for on extraordinary occasion) and magnify, 
The only apparent 
image 


surface on which it was to be viewed under the revi 


| various experiments made during the few following 
| weeks, the co-operative philosophers decided thata 

medium of the purest plate glass (which it is said they 
| obtained, by consent, be it observed, from the shop 
| majesty Charles X, in High street) was the most eli- 
gible they could discover. It answered perfectly 
| with atelascope which magnified 100 times, anda 
| miseroscope of about thrice that power. 


; Sir John Herschel then eonceived the stupendous | 
The power of his | 


|fabric of his present telescope. 
| father’s instrument would still leave him distant from 
| his favorite planet nearly forty miles ; and he resoly- 
ed to attempt a greater magnifier. Money, the wings 
of science as the sinews of war, seemed the only re- 
| quisite, and even the acquisition of this, which is oft- 
| en more difficult than the task of Sisyphus, he deter- 
| mined to achieve. Fully sanetioned by the high opti- 
cal authority of Sir David Brewster, he laid his plan 
| before the Royal Society, and particularly directed it 
| to the attention of the President, His Roy al Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, the ever munificent patron of 
| science and the arts. It was immediately and enthu- 
siastically approved by the committee chosen to in- 
| vestigate it, and the chairman, who was the Royal 
| President, subscribed his name for a contri>ution of 
| £10,000 with a promise thathe would zealously sub- 
} mit the proposed instrument as a fit object for the 
| patronage of the privy purse. He did so without de- 
| lay, and his Majesty, on being informed that the es- 
| timated expense was £70,000, naively enquired if the 
| costly instrument would conduce to any improve- 
ment in navigation? On being informed that it un 
| doubtedly would, the sailor King promised a carte 
blanche for the amount which might Be required. 
dir John Herschel had submitted his piansand ca - 
culations in adaption te an object glass of twenty- 
| four feet in diameter : just six times the size of his 
| venerable father’s. For casting this ponderous mass, 
{he selected the glass house of Messrs. Hartly and 
Grant (the brother of our invaluable friend Dr 
| Grant) at Dunbarton. The materials chosen was an 
amalgamation of two parts of the best crown wit! 
one of flint glass, the use of which, in separate len- 
} ses, constituted the great achromatic discovery of 
| Dolland. It had been found, however, by accurate 
| €xperiments, thatthe am ilgam would as completely 
| triumph over every impediment, both from refrangi 
bility and discoloration, as the separate lenses. Five 
furnaces of the metal, carefully collected from pro 
| ductions of the manufactory in both the kinds o 
| glass, and known to be respectively of nearly per 
|fectly hom geneous quality, were united, by one 
grand conductor, to the mould; and onthe 3d of 
| January. 1833, the first cast was effected. After 
cooling cight days, the mould was opened and the 
| glass found to be greatly flawed within eighteen in- 
| ches of its centre. Notwithstanding this failure, 
| new glass was more carefully cast on the 27th of the 
same month, which, on being opened during the first 
|week in February, was found to be immaculately 
perfect, with the exception of two slight flaws s 
| near the line of its circumference that they would be 
| covered by the coppering in which it was designed 
| to be enc 
The weight of this prodigious lens was 14,526 lbs. 
ornearly seven tons, after being polished; and its 
| estimated magnifying power 42,000 times. It was 
| therefore presumed to be capable of representing ob- 
| jects in our lunar satellite of but little more than 
| eighteen inches in diameter, provided its focal image 
| of them could be rendered distinct by the transfusion 
| of artificial light. It was not, however, upon the 
mere illuminating power of the hydro-oxygen micro- 
scope, as applied to the focal pictures of this lens, 
that the younger Herschel depended for the realiza 
tion of his ambitious theories and hopes. Ho oaicu- 
lated upon the almost illimitable applicability of this 
instrument as a second magnifier, which would su- 
percede the use, and infinitely transcend the powers, 
of the highest magnifiers in reflecting telescopes, 
Sosanguinely, indeed, did he calculate upon the 
alvantagesof this splendid alliance, that he expres. 
sed confidence in his ultimate ability to study even 
the entymology of the moon, in ease she contained in- 
sects upon her surface. Ilaving witnessed the com- 
| pletion of his greatlens, and its safe transportation to 
the metropolis, his next care was the construction of 
a suitable microscope, and of the mechanical frame 
work for the horizontal and vertical action of the 
| whole. His plans in every branch of his underta- 
king having been intensely studied even to their 
minutest details, were easily and rapidly executed. 
| [le awaited only the appointed period at which he 
wasto convey his magnilicent apparatusto its desti- 
| nation. 
| <A correspondence had for some time passed be- 
tween the Boards of Longitude of England and 
France, and Austria, with a view to improvements in 
the tables of longitude in the southern hemisphere, 
which are found to be much less accurate than thos 
ofthe northern. The high opinion entertained by 
the British Board of Longitude of the principles of 
the new telescope, and of the profound skill of its 
inventor, the government 
services in observing the transit of Mercury over the 
sun’s disc, which will take place on the 7h of No 
vember in the present year; and which, a3 it will 


y 
2 
0 


losed. 


’ 
determined 


| occur at 7h. 47m. 553. night, conjunction, mean time ; | 
n. 22s. middle, true time, will be invisi- | 


nnd at Sh. 12 


ble to nearly all the northern hemisphere. The 
y I 


place at which the transits both of Merenry and of Ve- | 
uus have been generally observed by the astronomers | 


of Europe, when occurring under these circumstan 
ces, is the Cape of Good Hope ; and no transit of 
Venus having occurred since the year 1769, and none 
being to occur before 1374, the accurate observation 
of the transits of Mercury, which occur more fre- 
quently, has been found of great importance both to 
astronomy and navigation. Totbe latter useful art, in- 
deed, the transits of Mercury are nearly as impor- 
tant as those of Venus; for although those of the 
| latter planet have the peculiar advantage of deter. 


mining exactly the great solar parallax, and thence 
- > ' 

the distances of all the planets trom the sun, yet the 
- nd ‘ 

transits of Mercury, by exactly determining the 


| place of its own node, independently of the parral- 
tax of the great orb, determine the parrallax of the 
earth and moon; and are therefore especially valu- 
ablein lunar observations of longitude. The Cape 
of Good Hope bas been found preferable in these ob- 


servations, to any other station in the hemisphere. 


y of | The expedition which went to Peru, about the middle 


of the last century, to ascertain, in conjunction with 


another in Lapland, the true figure of the earth, 


found the attractions of the mountainous regions so! 


strong as tocause the plumb ine of one of their large 
instruments to deflec. seven or eight seconds from 
the true perp ndicular ; 
the Cape unite all the a lvantages of a lucid atmos- 
} phere with an entire freedom from mountainous 
struction. Sir John Hershel, therefore, not only ac- 
cepted the appoiniment with high satisfaction, but 
requested that it might commence at least a year be- 
fore the period of the transit, to afford him time to 
bring his ponderous and complicated machinery into 
perfect adjustment, and to extend his knowledge of 
| the southern constellations. 
Hlis wish -was immed ately 


assonted to, and his 


don on the 4th of September, 1834, in company 
| with Dr. Andrew Gra:t, Lieu'enant Drummond, of 


of the best English mechanics. They arrived after 


Newtonian Reflector, in which the refrangibility was | of the large obscrvatory, to its destined site, which 
3 


corrected by the second speculum, and the angle of 
incidence restored by the third ‘* And,” continued he, 


necessary, evento magnify the focal object?” 


was apiece of teble land of great extent and eleva- 


tion, and, leaping half way to the ceiling, exclaimed | computing the solar parallax from that of Mars and 
“ Thou art the man!” Each philosopher anticipated | the Moon. Sir John accomplished the ascent to the 
the other in presenting the prompt illustration that| plains by means of two relief teams of oxen, of | thr ugh three successive diameters, when a verdant 
if the rays of the hydro-oxygen microscope passed | eightcen each, in about four days; and, aided by se 


through a drop of water containing the larva of aj veral companies of Dutch boors, pruceeded at once | 


gnat, and other objects invisible to the naked eye, | to the erection of his gigantic fabric. 


maguified to dimensions of many feet ; so could the | apects similar to that of the Herschel telescope in| a lunar forest, 


| rendered them not only keenly distinct, but firmly The ground plan of the structure is in some ro. 


to solicit his | 


ob- 


| tion, about thirty five miles to the north-west of | 
“why cannot the illuminated microscope, say the | Capetown ; and w hich is said to be the very spot on | 
hydrooxygen, be applied to render distinct, and if} which Dela Caille, in 1750, constructed his invalu. 
Sir | able solar tables, when he measured a degreo of the 

David sprung from bis chairin an extacy of convic- meridian, and made a great advance to exactitude in | 


(to coin a new | of brickwork, it consists of a scrious of parallel cir-! and unlike any I haveseen, except the largest class 


| cles of rai!road iron, upon wooden fran ©-work ; 89 


| constructed that the turn outs, or rather turn-ins, 
| from the largest circle, will conduct the observatory, 


; by- . , : - , ete Balen : q > 
which should transfer it without refranging it, to the | which moves upon them, to the innermost circlo, | circle on our canvass of forty-nine feet, must have 


| which is the basis of the lens works ; and to each of 


In the | the circles that intervene. The diameter of the uppoared as fine a forest of firs, unequivocal firs, as 


smallest circle is twenty-eight feet: that of the 
| largest our correspondent has singularly forgotton 
| to state, though it may be in somo measuro compu. 
| ted fromtho angle of incidence projected by the luns, 


for. | window of Mons. Desanges, the jeweller to his ex-| and the spaco occupied by the observatory. Theo lat 


ter, is a wooden bui.ding fifty feet square and as many 
high, with a flat roof, and gutters of thin copper. 
Through the side proximate to the lens, is an aper 
ture four feet in diameter, to receive tho rays, and 
through the roof another for the same purpose in 
meridional observations, The lens, which is inclo. 
sed in a square frame of wood, and braced to its 
corners by bars of copper, is suspended on an axis 
between two pillars which are nearly as high as those 
which supported jthe celebrated quadrant of Ulog 
Beg, being one hundred and fifiy feet. ‘These are 
united at the top and bottom by cross pieces, and 
strengthened by a num'er of diagonal braces; and 
between them is a double eapstan for hoisting the 
lens from its horizontal line with the observatory to 
the height required by its focal distance when t.roed 
to the meridian ; and for elevating it to any inter. 
mediate degree of altitude that may be needed. This 
last operation is beautifully regulated by an iumense 
double sextant, which is connacted and moves with 
the axis of the lens, and is regularly divided into 
degrees, minutes, and seconds; and the horizontal 


degrees, and minutely subdivided, the whole instru- 
ment hasthe powers and regularity of the most im 
proved theodolite. Having no tube, it is connected 
with the observatory by two horizontal levers, which 
pass underneath the floor of that building from the 
cireular basis of the pillars: thus keoping tho lons 


both a uniform and simple movement. 
these lovers, too, a rack and windlass, the observa- 


the pillars that the altitudo of an ovservation may 
require, and although, when at its nearest station, 
it cannot command an observation with tho great 
lens within about fiftoon degrees of the meridian, it 
issupplied with an excllenttelescops of vast power, 
constructed by the elder Herschel, by which every 
higher degree can be surveyed, The ficld of view, 
herefore, whether exhibited on the floor or on the 
wall of the apartinent, has a diameter of nearly fifty 
of nearly 1875 fret. 
movements having been accurately lovelled by Lient 
Drummond, with the improved level of his inven- 
tion which bears his name, and tho wheels both of 
ie observatory and of the lens works being facili- 
tated by friction rollers in patent axle.boxes filled 
with oil, the strength of one man applied to the ex. 
tremity of the levers is sufficient to propel the whole 
structure upon either of the railroad circles; and 
that of two men applied to tho windlass is fully ade 
quate to bring the observatory to tho basis of the 
pillars. Both of these movements, 


‘ 


within the apartment by a single person, and show- 
ing, by means of an ingenious index, every inch of 
progression or retrogression. 

Wo have not thus particularly described the tele- 
«cope of the younger Herschel because we consider 
it the most mignificent specimen of philosophical 
mechanism of tho present or any previous age, but 
because we dcem an explicit description of its prin. 
ciples and powers an almost indisponsible introdue- 
tion toa statement of the sublime expansion of hu- 
man knowledge which it has achieved. It was not 
fully completed until the latter part of Docember, 
when the series of large reflectors for the microscope 
arrived from England; and it was brought into ope 
ration during the first week of the ensuing month 
and year. But the secrecy which had been maintained 
with regard to itsnovelty, its manufacture,and its des- 
tination, was not less rigidly preserved for several 
months respecting the grandeur of its success. Whe- 
ther the British G vyernment were sceptical concern. 
ing the promised splendor of its diseoveries, or wish- 
ed them to he scrupulously veiled until they had accu. 
mulated a fall-orbed glory for the nation and reign 
in which they originated, is a question which we 
ean only conjecturally solve. gut certain it is that 
the astronoiner’s royal patrons enjoined a masonic 
taciturnity upon him and his friends until ho should 


t 
have officially communicated tho results of bis great 





Accordingly the world heard no‘ hit g 
of bim or his expedition until it was announced a 
few months since in tho scientific journals of Ger 
many, that Sir John Herschel, 
ll pe, had written to the astronomer-r yal of Vien- 
na, to inform him that the portentous comet prodict- 
ed for 1835, which 
trembling globe th 
| its fires, had turned upon 


was to approach so near this 


| 
| 
| experiments, 
| 
| 
| 


another scent, and would 


noteven shake a hair of its tail upon our hunting | 


i erounds, Ata lors to cones 
' rity he had made so bold a declarati om, 
| sci 


the men of 
acquainted with his 


eceret, ‘regarded his “ postponement,” as jis diseo- 


nee in Bur ype, who were not 


} was termed, with ineredul 


very 


continued to terrorize upon the 


us contumely, and 


| predictior 8. 
NEW LUNAR DISCOVERIES, 

Until the 10th of January, the observaations were 
| chiefly directed to tho stars in the southern signs, in 
which, without the aid of the hydro-oxygen reflect 
were discovered. But we shall defer our correspon 
dent’s account of these to future pages, forthe pur- 


+t 


pose of no longer withholding from our readers the 
more generally and highly interesting discoveries 
which were made in tho And for this 
purpose, too, we shall defer Dr. Grant’s elaborato 
details of the e Sir John Herschel 
I 


} 
j lunar world. 
' 

} 1 
| orrections which 
| 1 


eiderial, and syno lic revol tions, an lof those ph >. 
{nomen of the syzygics on which a great part of 
the establishes lunar theory depends. 

It was abont half past nine o’clock on the night 
of the 10th, the moon having then advanced within 
| four days of her mean libration, that the astronomer 


j adjusted his instruments for the inspection of her, 


eastern limb. ‘The whole immense power of his 
telescope was applied, and to its focal image about 
| one-half of the power of his microscope. 
the field of view was covered 
| throughout its entire area with a beautifully dis 
tinct and vivid representation of basaltic rock. Ita 
color was a greenish br and the wi the 
fined by their interstices on tho can 
3, was invariably twenty eight in hes. No trac- 
ture appeared in the mass first presented, but ina C-w 


On rea. 
moving the latter, 


wh, Ith of 
columns, as d 


; Vas 


whilst the elevated plains at| seconds a shelving pile appeared of five or six co. | the breists 


lumns width, which showed their figaro to be hexa 
gonal, and their articulations similar to those of the 
basaltic formation of Staffi. This precipitous shelt 
was profusely covered with a dark red flower, ‘* pre- 
cisely similar,” says Dr. Grant, ‘to the Papaver 
Rhoceas, or rose-poppy of our sublunary corntiel 


and this was the first organic production of nature 
lina foreign world, ever revealed 
The rapidity of the 

of the earth’s diurnal rotation, being nearly equal to 


to the eves of men 


moos a cension, or rather 


ally prevented ithe Inspection or even the discovery 
‘| of objects so minute as these, but for the admirable 


{| guidance of the sextant, the required altitude of the 
lens. But its operation was found to be so consum. 
| mately perfect, that the observers could detain the 
| object upon the field of view for any period they 
|might desire. The specimen of lunar vegetation, 
however, which they had already seen, had decided 
a question of too exciting an interest to induce them 
to retard itsexit, [t has demonstrated that the moon 
has an almosphere constituted similarly to our own, 
and capable of sustaining organized, and, therefore, 
most probably, animal life. 
tinued to pass over the inclined canvass plane, 


| were at length delighted to perceive that novelty, 


_ 
** Tne trees,” 


circles of the observatory being also divided into 360 | 


always equaro with the observatory, and sec .ring to | 
By means of 


tory is brought to any degrco of approximation to | 


feet, and, being circular, it hag therefore an area | 
The place of all the horizontal | 


however, are | 
now effected by a locomotive apparatus commanded | 


at the Cape of Good | 


it we might hear the roaring of | 


ive by what ex'ra autho. | 


strength of former | 


ors, a countless number ‘of new stars and nebulw 


ias made in the best tables of the moon's tropical, | 


,| teen or twenty miles wide, at its greatest breadth, 


The basaltic rocks con. | 


of yows in the English church-yards, which they in 
some fespects resemble, These were followed by a 
| level green plain, which, as measured by the painted 





|} been more than half a mile in breadth; and then 


| I have ever seen cherished in the bosom of my na. 
tive mountains. Wearied with a long continuance 
of these, wo greatly reduced the magnifying power 
| of the microscopy, without eclipsing eithor of the 
| refloctors, and Immediately perceived that we had 
} been insensibly descending, as it were, a mountain- 
j ous district of a highly diversified and romantic cha- 
racter, and that we were on the verge of a lake, or 
inland sea; but of what relative locality or extent, 
} we were yet too greatly magnified to determine. On 
| introducing tho feeblest achromatic lons we posses- 
| sed, wo found that the water, whose boundary we 
| had just discovered, answered in general outline to 
} the Mare Nubium of Riccoli, by which we detected 
that, instead of commencing, as we supposed, on the 
| eastern longi'ude of the planet, some delay in the 
elevation of the great lens had thrown us nearly 
upon the axisof her equator. However, as she was 
}a free country, and we not, as yet, attached to any 
particular province, and, moreover, since we eould at 
| any mou ent Occupy our intended position, we again 
| slid in our magic lenses to survey the shores of the 
| Mare Nubium, Why Riecoli eo termed it unless in | 
{ 
| 
j 
' 


ridicul.s of Cleomedes, I know not; for fairer shores 
never angel coasted on a tour of pleasuo. A beach 
of brilliant white sand, girt with wild castelimted 
rocks, apparently of green marble, varied at chasms, 
occurring every two or three hundred feet, with 
grotesque blocks of chalk or gypsum, and feathered 
and festooned at the summits with the clustering 
foliago of unknown trees, moved along the bright 
wall of our apartment until we wero specchless with 
| admiration. The water, wherever we ovtained a 
| view of it, was nearly as blue as that of the deep 
ocean, and broke in large white billows upon the 
;strand. The action of very high tides was quito 
manifest upon tho face of the cliffs for more than a 
| hundred miles; yet, diversified as the scenery was 
during this and much greater distance, we perceived 
no trace of animal existence, notwithstanding we 
could command at willa perspective or a foreground 
view of the whole. Mr. Holmes, indeed, pronoanced 
some white objects of a circular form, which we saw 
at some distance in tho interior of a cavern, to be 
hona fide specitnens of a Jarge cornu ammonis; but 
to mo they appeared merely large pebbles, which 
| had beon chated and rolled there by the tides. Our 
chase of animal life was not yet to be rewarded. 
Having continued this close inspection nearly two 
hours, during which wo passed over a wido tract of 
country, chiefly of ragged and apparently volcanical 
character; and having seen few adiitional varioties 
of vegotation, excopt some species of lichen, which 
grow every whero in groat abundance, Dr. Herschel 
proposed that we should take out all our lenses, givo 
a rapid speed to the panorama, and sear:h for some 
of the valleys known to the astronomers, as the most 
likely method to reward our first night’s observation 
| with the discovery of animated beings. 


| 
| 
} 
! 


The lenses 
being removed, and tho effulgence of our unuttera- 
bly glorious retlectors left undiminished, we found, 
}in accordanes with our calculations, that our field of 
view comprehended about twenty-five miles of the 
lunar surface, with the distinctness both of outline 








and dotail which could be procured of a terrestrial 
object at the distance of two and a half miles: an 
optical phenomenon which you will find demonstrat 
eld in note 5. ‘This afforded us the best landscape | 
view we had hitherto obtained, and although the ac- | 
| celerated motion was rather too great, we enjoyed 
{them with rapture. Several of those famous valleys 
| which are bounded by lofty hills of so perfectly con- 
ieal a form as to render them less like works of na- 
| ture than of art, passed the canvass beforo wo had 
‘time to check their flight; but presently a train of 
scenery met our eye, of fratures so entirely novel, | 
that Dr, Herschel signalled for the lowest convenient | 
| gradation of movement. It was a lofty chain of 
| obelisk-shaped, or very slender pyramids, standing 
in irregular groups, each composed of about thirty 
or forty spires, every one of which were perfectly 
| square, and as accurately trancated as the bost speci- 
}mens of Cornish crystal. They were of a faint 
beet hue, and very resplendent. I now thought 
' 
' 
| 
| 
| 


— 





that wo had assuredly fallen on productions of art; 
but De. Herschel shrewdly remarked that if tho Lu- 
nariang could build thirty or forty miles of such mo- 
niments as these, we should ere now have discover. 
ed others of a leas equivocal character. He pro. 
nounced them quartz formations, of probably the 
wine colored amethyst species, and promisod us from 
these and other proofs which we had obtained of the 
powerful action of tho laws of crystalization in this 
planet, a rich field of mineralogical study. On in. | 
| trodueing a lens, his conjecture was fully confirmed ; 
} they were monstrous ame'hysts, of a diluted claret 
color, glowing in the intensest light of the sun! 
They varied in height from sixty to ninety feet, 
| though we saw several of still more incredible alti. 
tude. ‘They were observed in a succession of val. 
| leys divided by longitudinal lines of round breasfed | 
} hills, covered with verdure and nobly undulated; 
! but, what is more remarkable, the valleve which con- 
tained these stupendous crystals were invariably bar. 
ren, and covered with stones of a ferruginous hue, 
j which were probably iron pyrites. We found that 
| these curiosities were situated in a district elevated 
ibout half a mile above the valley of Mare Fecundi.- 
,tatis, of Mayer and Riccili; the shores of which 
soon hove in view. But never wasa name more in- | 
| appropriately bestowed. 


From ** Dan to Bersheba” | 
all was barren, barren—the sea board was entirely | 
| composed of chalk and flint, and not a vestige of 
vegetation could be discovered with our strongest 
| glasses. The whole breadth of the northern extre. 
'mity of this sea, which was about three hundred 
miles, having crossed our plane, we entered upon a 
wild mountainous region abounding with more ex- 
} tensive forests of larger trees than we had before 
scen—the species of which I have no good analogy 
to describe. In general contour they resembled our 
forest ork ; but they were much more superb in foli- 
nage, having broad glossy leaves lke those of the 
| laurel, and tresses of yellow flowers which hung, in 
; the open glades, froin the branches to the ground. 
These mountains passed, we arrived at a region | 
which filled us with utter astonishment. It was an | 
| oval valley, surrounded, except at narrow openings, 
towards the south, by hills, red as the purest vermil- | 
lion, and evidently erystalized ; for wherever a pre 
cipitous chasm app 


ired—and these chasms were | 
! very fr: quent, and of immense depth—the perpendi- | 
cutar sections presented conglommerated masses of | 
| polygon erystals evidently fitted to each other, and 
arranged in deep strata, which grew darker in color 
as they descended to the foundations of tho preci- 
Innumerable cascades were bursting from 
of every one of these cliffs, and some so 
near their summits, and with such great force, as to 
furm arches many yards in diameter. I never was 
so vividly reminded of Byron’s simile, ** the tail of | 
the white horse in the Revelations.” At the foot of 
‘his boundary of hills was a perfect zone of woods 
surrounding the whole valley, which was about eigh- 


; pices, 


and about thirty in length. Small collections of 
trees, of every imaginable kind, were scattered about | 
the whole luxuriant area; and here our magnifiers 


arrangements being completed, he sailed from Lon. | five hundred yards ina second, would have etlectu. | blest our panting hopes with specimens of conscious 


existence. In the shade of the woods on the south 


eastern side, we belield continuous herds of brown 


the Royal Engineers, F. R. A. S., and a large party | mechanism which constantly regulates, under the | quadrapeds, having all the external characteristics 


| of the bison, bat more diminutive than any species 
of the bos genus in our natural history. Its tail was 
like that of our bos grunniens; but in its semicircu- 
lar horns, the hump on its shoalders, the depths of 
| ite dew lap, and the length of its shaggy hair, it 
closely resembled the species to which I first com. 
pared it. It had, however, one widely distinctive 
feature, which we afierwards found coinmon to near- 
ly every lunar quadruped we have discovered, name- 
|ly, a remarkably fleshy appendage over the eyes, 
| crossing the whole breadth of the forehead and unit- 
ied to the ears. We could distinctly perceive this 


| with my description. 





| hairy veil, which was shaped like the upper front 


| declivity of great beauty appeared, which occupied | outline of the cap known to the ladies as Mary 


two more, This was preceded by another mass of | Queen of Scott’s cap, lified and lowered by means 
| nearly the former height, at the base of which they | 


of the ears. It immediately occurred to the acute 
| mind of Dr. Herschel, that this was a providential 


says Dr. Grant, ** for | contrivance to“protect the eyes of the animal from 


all the inhabitants of our side of the moon are pe- 
riodically subjected. 

he next animal perceived would be classed on 
earth asa monsier. It was of a blueish lead color, 
about the size of a goat, with a head and beard like 
him, and a single horn, slightly inclined forwards 
{from the perpendicular. The female was destitute 
of the horn and beard, but had a much longer tail. 
It was gregarious, and chiefly abounded on the ac- 
clivitous glades of the wools. In elegance of sym- 
metry it rivalled the antelope, and like him it seom- 
edan agile sprightly creature, running with great 
speed, and springing from the green turf with all the 
unaccountable antics of a young lamb or kitten. 
Phis beaut’ *.' creature afforded us the most exquisite 
emusement. i'he mimickry of its movements upon 
our white painted canvass, was as faithful and lu. 
minous as that of animals within a few yards of a 
camera obscura, when seen pictured upon its tym. 
pan. Frequently when attempting to put our fingers 
upon its beard, it would suddenly bound away into 
oblivion as if conscious of our earthly impertinence ; 
but then others would appear, whom we could not 
prevent nibbling tho herbage, say or do what wo 
could to them. 

On examining the centre of this delightful valley, 
we found a large branching river, abounding with 
lovely islands, and water birds of numerous kinde. 
A species of groy pelican was the most num:rous; 
but a black and white crane, with unreasonably 
long legs and bill, were also quite common. We 
watched their pisciverous experiments a long time, 
in hopes of catching a sight of a lunar fish; but al- 
though we were not gratified in this respect, we 
could easily guess the purpose with which thoy plung- 
ed their long necks so deeply beneath the water, 
Near the upper extremity of one of theso islands, we 
obtained a glimpse of a strange amphibious creature 
vf a spherical furm, which rolled with great velocity 
across the pebbly beach, and was lost sight of in the 
strong current which set off from this angle of the 
island. Wo were compelled, however, to leave 
this prolific valley unexplored, on account of clonus 
which wore evidently accumulating in the lunar 
atmosphere, our own being perfectly translucent. 
But this was itself an interesting discovery, for 
moro distant observers had questioned or denied 
she existence of any humid atmosphere in this pla- 
net. 

The moon being now low in her descent, Dr. Her. 
schel inferred that the increasing refrangibility of 
her rays would prevent any satisfactory protraction 
of our labors, and oar minds being actually fatigued 
with the excitement of the high enjoyments we had 


} partaken, we mutually agreed to call in the assis- 


tants at the lens, and reward their vigilant attention 
with congratulatory bumpors of the best “ East India 
Particular.” It was not, however, without regret 
that wo left the splend d valley of the red mountains, 
which, in compliment to the arms of our royal pa- 
tron, we denominated “ the Valley of the Unicorn ;? 
and it may be found in Blunt’s map, about midway 
between the Mare Fecunditatis, and the Mare Neo. 
taris. 
The nights of the 11th and 12th being clondy wore 
unfavorable to observation; but on thoee of the 13th 
and 14th further animal discovories were made of 
the most exciting interest to every human b ing. 
Woe givo them in the graphic language of our accom. 
plished correspondent: 

“or 


The astonishing and beautiful discoveries which 
we had made during our first night’s observation, and 
the brilliant promise which they gave of the future, 
rendered every moonlight hour too precious to recon- 
cile us to the deprivation oceasioned by those two 
cloudy evenings ; and they were not borne with 
strictly philosophical patience, notwithstanding our 
attention was-closely occupied in superintending the 
erection of additional props and braces to the twenty- 
four feet lens, which we found had somewhat vibrated 
in a high wind that arose on the morning of the 11th. 
The night of the 13th [Jan’ry] was one of pearly 
purity and loveliness. ‘The moon ascended the firm- 
ament in gorgeous splendor, and the stars, retiring 
around her, left her the unrivalled queen of the hem- 
isphere. This being the last night but one, In the 
present month, during which we should have an op- 
portunity of inspecting her western limb, on seoount 
of the libration in longitude which would thenee im- 
mediately ensue, Dr. Herschel informed us that he 
should direct our researches to the parts numbered 
2,11, 26, and 20 in Blunt’s map and which are te- 


spectivoly known in the modern catalogue by the 
names of Endymion, Cleomedes, Longrenus, and 
Petavius. To the careful inspection of these, and 


the regions between thom and the extreme western 


| rim, he proposed to devote the whole of this highly 


favorablenight. Taking then our twenty-five miles 
breadth of her surface under the field view, and re- 
ducing ittoa slow movement, we soon found the first 


| Very singular shaped objectof our inquiry. Jt is a 


highly mountainous district, theloftier ehains of which 
approach each other in slender points, and are united 
by one mass of hills of great length and elevation ; 
thus presenting a figure similarto that of a long 
skein ofthread, bows of which have been gradually 
spread open from their connecting knot. The third 
oval looks also like a skein, and lies as if carelessly 
dropped from nature’s hand in connection with the 
other ; but that which might fancifully be supposed 
as having formed the second bow of this second skein, 
iscutoren and liesin scattered threads of smaller 
hills which cover a greatextent of level territory. 
The ground plain of these mountains is so remarkable 
that it has been accurately represented in almost 
every lineal map of the moon that has been drawn ; 


‘and in Biunt’s, which is the best, it agrees exactly 


Within the grasp, as it were, 


| of the broken bow of hills last mentioned, stands an 


oval shaped mountain enclosing a valley, of an im- 
mense area, and having, on its wes'ern riige, a voles- 
noe in a State of terrificeruption. ‘l'o the northeast 
of this, acrossthe broken, or what Mr. Ho!mes call- 
ed ‘the vagabond mountains,” are three other 
detached oblong, formations, the largest and last of 
which is marked F in the catalogue, and fancifully 
denominated the Mare Mortum or more commonly 
the “* Lake of Death.” Induced by a curiosity to di- 
vine the reason of so sombre a title, rather than by 


| any more philosophical motive, we here first applied 
|} our hydro-oxygen magonifiers to the focal image of 


the great lens. Our twenty-five miles portion of this 
great mountain circus, had comprehended the whole 
of its area, and of course the two conical hills which 
rise within it about five miles from each other; but 
although this breadth of view had heretofore gener- 
ally presented its objects as if seen within a terres. 
trial distance of two anda half miles, we were, in 
this instanee, unable to discern these central hills 
with any such degree of distinctness. There did not 
appearto be any mist or smoke around them, as in 
the case of the voleano which we had Ief{ in the 
southwest, and yetthey were comparatively indistinct 
upon the canvass. On sliding in the gas light lens 
the mystery wasimmediately solved. 141 hey were 


| old craters of extinet volcanoes, from which still is- 


sued a heated though transparent exhalation that 


| kept them in an apparently oscillatory or trembling 
|} motion, most unfavorable to examination. 
| ters of both of these hills, as nearly as we could judge 
| underthisobstruction, were about fificen fathom deep, 
| devoid of any appearance of fire, and of nearly w 

| yellowish white color throughout. 


Tne cra- 


The diameter of 
each was about nine diameters of our painted circle, 
or nearly 450 feet; and the width ofthe rim sur. 
rounding them about 1000 feet; yet notwithstanding 


| their narrow mouths, these two chimneys of the sub- 


terranean deep had evidently filled the whole area of 
the valley in which they stood with the lava and 
ashes wilh which it was encumbered, and even ad- 
ded to the height, if not indeed caused the existence 
of the oval chain of mountains which surrounded it. 
These mountains, as subsequently measured from 
the level of some large lakes around them, averaged 
the height of 2,800 feet; and Dr. Herschel conjectur- 
ed from this and the vast extent of their abutments, 
which ran for many miles into the country around 
them, that these volcanoes must have been ia full 
activity for a million of years. Lieut. Drummond, 
however, rather supposed that the whole area of this 
oval valley was but the exhausted crater of one vast 
volcano, which in expiring Shad left only these two 
imbecile representatives of its power. Ibelieve Dr. 
Herschel himself afterwards adopted this probable 
theory, which is indeed confirmed by the universal 
geology of the planct. There isscarcely a hundred 
miles of her surface, not even excepting her largest 


same artificial light, passed through the faiutest foee! | England, except that instead of circular fuundations | a period of ten minutes, were of one unvaried kind, + the great extsemes of light and darkness to which | seas and lakes, in which circular or oval mountain- 
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aue ridges may not be ecsily ; found and many, very 
many of these having numerous enclosed hills in full 
voleanic operation, w hich are now much lower than 
the surrounding circles, it admits of no doubt that 
cach of these great formations is the remains of one 
yast mountsic which has burnt itse!f out, @ cd leit 
only these wide found: its ancient grab Jeur. 
A direet proof of this is afforded in a tremet dous vol 
rime, which I shail herealter hotice 
of Death’ to the 


ilions of 


cano now in uUs{ 
What gave the name of * The Lake 
annular mountain [ have just described, was, I sup- 
pose, the dark appearance of the valley Ww hich it > 
closes, and which, toa more distant view than we 0» 
tained, certainly exhibits the general aspect of the 
waters on this planet. The surrounding country. ts 
fertile to excess : between this circle and No. 2, 
(Endymion) which we proposed first to cx imine, we 
counted not Jess than twelve luxuriant forests, divi ! 
ed by open plains, which waved in an ocean of ver- 
cure, and were probable prairies like those of North 
America. In three of these we discovered numerous 
herds of quadrupeds similar to our frien !s the bi- 
sons in the Valley of the Unicorn, but of much larg- 
er size ; and scarcely a piece of woo lland occurred 
in our panorama which did not dazzie our Vision 
with flocks of white or red birds upon the wing. — 

* Atlength we carefully explored the Endymion. 
We found each ofthe three ovais volcanic and sterile 
wilbin; but, without, most rich, throughout the 
Jevel regions around them, in every imaginable pro- 
Dr. Herschel has clas- 
of forest 


duction of a bounteous soil. 
ified not less than thirty-cight species 
in this tract alone, which are widely diflerent to those 
found in more equatorial latitudes, Of animals, he 
ejassified nine species of mammalia, and five of ovi 
Among the former is a smali 
horned-bear and 


parla. 
leer, the elk, the moose, the the 

Tne last resembles the beaver of the 
other respect than in its destitution ofa 
variable habit of 


youns 


ped beaver. 
earth imevery 
tail, and its i 

vo feet. It 

iman being, 
tis huts are constructed better and bigher than thos 
«f many tribes of human savages, and from the ap- 
pcarance of smuke in nearly all of them, there is 00 
doubt of its being acquainted with the use of fire. 
Stillits head and body differ only in the points sta- 
ted from that of the beaver, and it was never scen 
except on the borders of lakes and rivers, in which 
it has been observed to immerse fur a period of sere- 
ral seconds. 

“ Thirty degrees farther south, in No. 11, or Cleo- 
medes, an immense annular mountain, containing 
three distinct craters, which have been so long ex- 
tinguished that the whole valley around them, which 
is eleven miles in extent, is densely crowded with 
woods nearly to the summits of the hills. Not a rod 
of vacant Jand, exceptthe tops of these craters, 
could be deseried, and no living creature, except a 
large white bird resembling the stork. At the south 
ern extremity of this valley is a natural archway or 
cavern, 200 feet high, and 100 wide, through which 
runs ariver that discharges itself over a precipice ol 
grey rock 80 feet in depth, and then forms a branch 
tug stream through a beautiful campaign district lor 
many miles. Within tweuty miles of this cataract ts 
the largest lake, 
found throughout the seven and a half 


upon only 
like a 


walking 
arms 


ling motion. 


in us 
sy gil 


carries its 


and moves withan ¢ 





millions ol 





square miles which this illuminated side of the moon 
contains. Its width, from east to west, is 198 miles 
and from north to south, 206 mi Jis shape, to the 
northward, is not unlike that of the Bay of Bengal, 
und itis studded with small is!a , most of which 
are voleanic. Two of these, ut ‘ tern Sid are 
now violently eruptive ; but our lowest magnilying 
power was tuo great to examine them win Cunvenlt 
ence, on account of the cloud of smoke and ashes 
which beclouded our field of vi sseeu by Lieut 
Drummond, throvgh our reflectir telescope ol 
2000 times, they exhibited great brilliancy. Ina 
bay, on the western side of this sea, is an tsland 95 
mi'es long, of acrescent form, crowded thro 118 
entire sweep with the most super) aud wondertul 
natural beauties, both of vegetation and geology ; 
its hills are pinnacled with tall quartz erystals, of so 
rich a yellow and orange hue that we at first suppo 

ed them to be pointed Hamesof fire ; aud they spring 
up thus from smooth round brows of hill which are 


covered as wilh a velvet mantic. Eyenin th: en 
chanting litte valleys of this winding island we could 
often see these splendid natural spires, mounting In 





the midstof deep green woods, like church steeples 
ja the vales of Westmorcland. We here first noliced 
the lunar palm tree, which differs from that of our 
tropical latitudes only in the peculiarityof very large 
crimson flowers, instead of the spadix protruded 
from the common calx. We, however, | 
fruit on any specimens we saw: a circumstance { 
which we attempted to account for from the great 
(theoretical) extremes in the Junar climate. Ona 
curious kind of tree-melon we nevertheless saw fruit 
in great sbundance, and in every stage of inception | 
and maturity. The general color of these woods 
was a dark green, though not without occasional ad- | 
mixtures of every tint of our forest scasons. The 
hectic flush of autumn was often seen kindled upon 
the cheek of earliest spring ; and the gay drapery of 
| 
| 
| 
| 


perceived no 


summer in some places surrounded trees leafless as 


the victims of wiuter. It seemed as if all the sea 


sons here united hands in a circle of perpetual har- tia! The ha c on th ead was a darker color than 
mony. Of animals we saw only an elegant striped that of the bo ly, closely curl 1, and arranged in two 
quadruped about three feet high, like a miniature cig eect bape Pt ine t — ee renead. | 
Zebra ; which was always in small herds on the rh > fuer could only b er gah hey abet Ponce ny ly 
green sward of the hiils ; aud two or three kinds of | lifted + walking; but from what we cou d see of them 
long tailed birds, which we judged to be golden nm wt caiconee an ect view, they appearcd thin, and ve ry 
and blue pheasants. On the shores, however, we | PIO uoetan at the heel, 
saw countless multitudes of univalve shell fish Sand | — W Mist passing across the canvass, and wheneve; 

; we allerwards saw tiem, these creatures were evident 


among them some flat ones, which all three of my as 
sociates declared to be cornu amon; and | con- 
fess I was here compelled to abandon my sceptical 


substitution of pebbles. The cliffs all along these 
shores were deeply undermined by tides ; they were 
very cavernous, and yellow crystal sialacti'es lurger 
than a man’s thigh were shooting forth on ali sides. 


f 
Indeed every rood of this island appeared to be 
crystallized ; masses of fallen crystals were found on 
every beach we explored, and beam 
fractured headland. It was more like a creation of 
an oriental fancy than a distant variety of nature 
brought by the powers of science to ocular demon 
stration. The striking dissimilitude of this island tu 
every other we had found on these waters, and its 
near proximity to the main land, led usto suppose 





d from every 


that it must sometime have been a part of it; more | 


especially as its crescent bay embraced the first of 
a chain of smaller ones three miles in circumference, 
towering in naked majesty from the blue deep, with- 
out either shore or shelter. But it glowed in the sun 
almost like a sapphire, as did all the lesser ones of 
whom it seemed the king. Our theory was specdily 
confirmed, for all the shore of the maisland was 


battlemented and spired with these unvbtainable | 


jewels of nature ; and as we brought our field of 
view to iaclude the utmost rim of the illuminated 
boundary of the planet, we could still see them blaz 
ing in crowded battalions as it were, through a 
gion of hundreds of miles. In fact we could not con 
jecture where this gorgeous land of enchantment Ler- 
minated ; foras the rotary motioa of the planet bore 
these mountain summits: from our view, we became 
further remote from their western boundary. 


**We were admonished by this to lose 
time in seeking the next pri posed 
search, the Langrenus, or No. 26 almost 
within the verge of the libration in longitude 
of which, for this reason, Dr. Herschel oi 
some singular expectations. 


no true 
ol ject of 


vhich is 


our 


, and 
lertained 

** After a short delay in advancing 
ry upon the levers, and in regulat the be 
found our object and surveyed it. It wa irk 
narrow lake, seven'y iniles loug, bounded on the east 
north, and west, by red mouniains of the 
racter as those surroun‘ling the \ t the | 
corn, from which it is di: 
about 160 miles. ‘his lake, like that vali 
to the south upon a plain 
wide, which is here encircled yuiticent 
amphitheatre of the loftiest of lunar hills. Por-a 
semi-circle of six miles these hills are riven, from 
their brow to their vase, as perpendicular as the 
walls of the Colosscum at Rome ; but here exhibiting 
the sublime altitude of at least two thousand feet, 
in one smooth unbroken surface. Low nature dis- 
posed of the huge mass which she thus prodigally 
carried out, 1 know not; but certain it is that there 
are no fragmen's of it left upun the plain, which is 
a declivity without a single prominence except a 
billow tract of woodland that runs in many a wild 
vagary of breadth and course to the margin of the 
lake. Tho tremendous height aad expansion of this 
perpendicular mountain, with i's bright erinimson 
front, contrasted with the fringe of the forest on its 
brow, and the verdure of the open plain beneath, 
filled one canvass with a land-capo uusurpassed in 
unique grandeur by any we had beheld. Our twenty- 
five miles perspective included this remarkable 
mountain, the plain, a part of the lake, and the 
last graduated sanmmits of ike range of hilis, by 
which the latter iv uearly surrounded. We r 


lant to 


not more than ten 


by a truly m 


ardently 


trees, and nearly twice this number of plants, found | 


kind of rein- | 


or rather island si a, thal has been | 


fon a parade 


wished that all the world could view a scene so 
strangely grand, and our pulse beat high with the 
hope of one day exhibiting it to our countrymen in 
some part of our native land. But we were at length 
compelled to destroy our picture as a whole, for the 


purpose of magnifying its parts for scientific inspec- 









tion. Our pl » was of course immediately covered 
with the ruby front of this mighty amphitheatre, 

tall figures, leaping cascades, and rugged caverns 
As its most interminable sweeep was me sured off 


upon the canvass, frequently saw long lines of 
some yellew metal, | from the crevices of 
the horizontal s'rata in wild net work, or straight 
We concluded that 
vas virgin cold, snd we had no ossay-master to 
| Lhe iin, Over 
which we had observed the woods roving in all the 
} 

| 


we 
nying 

Bins 
branches of eourse 


Id 





rove contrary. On searching the pl 


hapes of clouds in the sky, we were again delight- 


» first 
gly long neck, head 


ike a sheep, bearing two long spiral horns, white as 


ed with the discovery of animals. ‘J obser ved 





was a quadruped with an amazin 


and standing perpendicular paralle 
lis body was like that of the deer, 
| were most disproportionally long, 
and its tail, which was very bushy, and of a snowy 
| whitencss, curled high over its rump, and hung two 
| 


} > : 
| polished ivory, 


to each other. 


but its fore lees 





or three feet by its side. Its colors were bright bay 
and white brindled patches, clearly defined, but of 
| no regular form. It was found only in pairs, in 
spaces between the woods, and we had no oppertu. 
But a few 
minutes only elapsed before three specimens of an- 
other animal appeared, so well kwown to ua all that 
we fairly laugh 








nity of witnessing its speed or habits. 


d at the recognition of so familar an 
They were nei- 
nor less than three good large sheep, 
which would not have disgraced the farms of Lei. 
aster lit 
4 


yith 


acqgu ilutance in so distant a land, 


ther more 


e, or the shambles of Leadenhall market. 
the utmost scrutiny we could find no marks of 
these and our native 


distinction between 


those of 
| soil; they had not even the appendage over the eyes, 
Which | have described as common to luuar quadru- 
peds. Presently they appeared eat 
and on ré@iteing the lenses, we found them in flocks 
dt part of the valley. IL need not say bow 
desirous we were of finding sheplierds to these flocks, 
and even aman with blue apron and rolled up sleeves, 
would have been a weltome sight to us, if not the 
sheep ; but they fed in peace, lords of their owa pas- 
tures, without either protector or destroyer, in hu 
man shape, 
** We at length approiched the level open 
the Iske, where the vailey narrows to a mile in 
width, and displays scenery, on both sides, picturesque 


in gr 


g nuimvers, 


over a gre 








ng to 


and romantic beyond the powers of a prose deserip- 
tion. fimagination, borne on the wings of poetry, 


could alone gather simites to pourtray the wild subli- 


stood over the brows of lofty precipices, as if ram- 
part in the sty; and forests sees.ed suspended in 
mid air. Ox the eastern side there was one soaring 
crag, crested with trees, which hung over in a curv 
like three-fourths of a gothie arch, and being of a rich 
crlinson color, its effect was most strange 
to the 
with such beauty, But whilst gazing upon them in a 
} perspective of about half'a mile, we were thrilled with 
{ astonishimicnt to percetve tout flocks of 
large winged creatures, wholly unlike any kind of 
| birds, descend with a slow even motion from the elilf: 


vpon tain !s 


unaccustomed assuciatiun of such grandeur 





Successive 


} 


on the western side, and alight upon the plain. They 


























though somewhat relieved by a thick beard Upou the 


| jower jaw, and by hips far more human than those of 


any specics of the simia genus. Tn general symmetry 


i 

of body and limbs they were infinitely superior to the 
ourang oulang; so much so, that, but for their long 
wings, Lieut. Drummond said they would look as well 
ound as som: of the old cox kney mil- 


ly envaged la conve Sation; 





their gestic 1on, more 


| particularly the varied action of their hands and arms 
t ’ 
! We lhe nee in. 


ppeared mnapassioned and emphatie. 


ferred that th y were rational beings, and alihough 
not perhaps of 80 high an order as others which we 
dt ve 1 the next month on the shores of the Bay 
of Rainbows, that they were capable of producing 
works of art and contrivance. ‘The next view we ob 
; tained of them was still more favorable. It was on 


borders of a little lake 
thou for the 


t ° io8 of " 
Lie , OF eXpanded stream, Which 


we lirst time perceived running down the 
valley to the large lake, and having on its eastern mar- 
gin a small wood. Some of these creatures had cross- 
ed this water and were lying like spread eagles on the 
skirts of the wood, We cou!d theu perceive that thei: 
wings possessed great expansion and were sinilar in 
| Structure to those of the bat, being a semi transparent 
} membrane expanded ia curvilineal divisions by means 
| uf straight radii, united at the back by the dorsal in 

tegumenuts, 


Bat what astonished us very much was 





the circumstance of this membrane being continued 

the shoulders to gs, united all the way 
down, though gradually decreasing in width The 
wings seemed completely under the command of voli- 
tion, fur those of the creatures whom we saw ba hing 
in the water, spread them instanily to their full width, 
waved them as ducks do theirs to shake off the water, 
and then as instantly closed 
lor n. ) 


lrom 





+} le 
the i 


tuem agam lina Oimpact 
Our turther observation of tine habit 3; ol 


Lures, who were ol 


these 


cre both sex 4, le ! to results 80 


very remarka'le, that | prefer they should be first laid 
beloce tie public in Dr. Llerschel’s owa work, where 


[ have reason tu know they are fully and faithfully stat- 
ed, however incredulousty they may be received. # 
> * z 


The three families then almost simultaneous. 
ly sprea 1 their wings, an 1 were lost in the dark con- 
fines of the canvass, before we had time to breat'e from 
our paralyziog astonishment. We scientifically deno- 
nthe Vespertilio, or maa-bat; and they 
doubtless innocent and h ippy creatures, notwith- 
of their amusements would but ill com 
port with our terrestrial notions of decorum, ‘The 
{ we called the Ruby Coloseum, in compl. 


1 Pal 
minated the 
are 


st indus y some 


tent to Us stupendous southern boundary, the six 
ep of red precipice stwo thousand feet hig 
\nd the n 


,orrather morning, being far advanced, 
d our tour to Petavius, (No. 20,) until an- 
opportunity.” 

We have, of course, faithfully olt yed Dr. Grant's 


| private injucntion to omit those highly curious pas 


We post Ne) 
i 


otiver 


j suppress, although we du not ck arly perceive the 
| force of the reasons assigned for it. It is true, the 
; omitted paragraphs contain fac’s which would be 
wholly incredible to readers who do not carefully ex 

amine the principles and ec ipacity of the instrumen 

with which these marvellous discoveries have been 
made ; but so will also nearly all those which he has 
kindly permitied ua to publish; and it was for thie 
reason that we considered the explicit description 
which we have given of the telescope so important 
a preliminary. From these, however, and other 
prohibited passages, which will be published by Dr. 
Lerschel, with the certificates of the civil and mili- 
tary authoritics of the colony, and of several Epis 
copal, Wesleyan, and other ministers, who, in the 
month of March last, were permitted, under stipula. 
tion of teinporary secrecy, to visit the observatory, 
and become cye-witnesses of the wonders which they 





that ever issued from the press, 


mity of this landscape, where dark behemoth crags | 


were requested to attest, we are confident his forth. 
conmog voiuncs will be at once the most sublime in 
scionce, aid the most intense in general interest, 


Ca ca em a ace ee 


The night of the 14th displayed the moon in hor 
mean libration, or full; but the somewaat humid 
state of the atmosphere being for several hours less 
avorable to a minute inspection than to a general 
survey of her surface, they were chiefly devoted to 
the latter purpose. But shortly atier midnight the 
last veil of mist was dissipated, and the sky being 
as lucid as on the furmer evenings, the attention of 
| he astronomers was arrested by the remarkable out- 
| lines of the spot marked Tyche, No. 18, in Blunt’s 





j lunar chart; and in this region they added treasures | 


jto human knowledge which angels might well dare 
jto win, Many parts of the following extract will 
| remain forever in the chronicles of time : 

‘<The surfa 





ce of the moon, when viewed in her 
|imean libration, even with telescopes of very limited 
|} power, exhibils three occans of vast breadth and cir- 
cumference, independently of seven large collections 
of water, which may be denominated seas. Of in- 
| terior waters, discoverable by the higher classe of 
|instrumen's, and usually called lakes, the number is 
| 80 great that no attempt has yet been made to count 
| them. 


that of enumerating the annular mountains which 
| are to be found upon every part of her surface, whe- 
| ther composed of land or water, 

[three oceans occupies a considerable portion of the 
hemisphere between the line of her northern axis 
and that of her eas!ern equator, and even extends 


many degrees south of the latter, Throughout its 





| 
Indeed, such a task would be almost equal to 


whole structare in one view, and then indeed it was 
most beautiful. ‘The roof was composed of some 
yellow metal, and d vided into three compartments, 
which were not triangular planes inclining to the 
centre, but subdivided, curved, and separated, so as 
to represent a mass of violently agitated flames ris- 
ing from a common source of conflagration and ter- 


minatg in wildly waving points. This design was too | 


manifest, and tuo skilfully executed, to be 

for a single moment, ‘lhrough a few ope: si 
these metallic flames, we perceived a large sp)ier 

a darker kind of metal of a c j 
inclosed and seemingly raged around, as if hierogly- 
phically consuming it. ‘This was the roof; but 
upon each of the three corners there was a small 
sphere of apparently the same metal as the large 
centre one, and these rested upon a kind of cornice, 
quite new in any order of a:chitecture with which 
we are acquainted, but nevertheless excecdingly 
graceful and impressive. It was like a half opened 
scroll, swelling off boldly from the roof, and hang- 
ing far over the walls in several convolutions. It 
was of the same metal as the flames, and on each of 
the ssdes of the building it was open at both ends. 


pper color, which th 


| The columns, six on each side, were simply plain 
i , a 


Tho largest of the 


|eastern boundary, it so closely approaches that of | 


the lunar sphere, as to leave in many places merely 
a fringe of illuminated mountains, which are here, 
therefore, strongly contra distinguished from the 
dark and shadowy aspect of the great deep. But 





ti.ousand other terrestrial figures, for which we can 


tind no names in the poverty of our geographical 
nomenclature, are found expanding, sallying forth, 
or glowing in insular independence, through all the 
‘‘billowy boundlessness” of this magnificent ocean. 


One of the t 


most remakable of these is a promontory, 


without a name, | believe, in the lunar charts, which | 


starts from an inland district denominated Coperni- 
cus by the old astrenomers, and abounding, as we 
eventually discovered, with great natural curiosities. 
This promontory isindced most singular. Its nor. 
thern extremity is shaped much like an imperial 
crown, having a sweiling bow, divided and tied 
down in its centre by a band of hills which is uni 
ted with its forehead-band or base. These twe open 
spaces furmed by this division are two lakes, each 
eighty miles wide; and at the foot of these, divided 
from them by the band of hills last mentioned, is an- 
othe: lake, larger than the two together, and nearly 
perfecily square. 


‘This one is followed, after an. | 


| other hilly division, by a lake of an irregular form ; | 


1nd this one, yetagain, by two narrow ones, divided 
longitudinally, which are attenuated northward to 
|the main land. ‘hus this skeleton poromontory of 
mountain rid 3/6 miles into the ocean, 


runs 


| With six capacious lakes enclosed within its stony 
lribs. Blunt cllent lunar chart gives this great 


1 wonderful fidelity, and I think 


work of natur 


| you might accompany wy description with an en- 
yraving from it, mach to your readers’ satisfaction. 

See plate 4. 
* Next to this, the most remarkable formation in 


this ocean is a strikingly brilliant annular mountain 


| of immense altitude and circumference, standing 330 


miles £,S, £., commonly known as Aristarchus | No. 


the Mare Nectaris befure mentioned, Linmediately con- 
tiguous to this second great ocean, and se parated from 
it only by a concatenation ol dislocated continents and 
islands, is the third, marked D, and known as the 
it is nearly square, being 330 miles 
widih. But it has one most extraordi- 

nary pecu larity, which is a pe rhe etly straight ridge of 
| hills, certainly not more than five miles wide, which 


Mare Sereuttatis, 


1 nd 
in lk nota ana 


starts in a direct line trom its southera to its northern 
shore, dividing it exactly in the midst. This singular 
ridge is perfuctly sud generis, being altogether unlike 


;any mountain chain either on this earth or onthe moon 
itself. It is so ve ry keen, that ils great concentration 
of the solar light readers it vistble t 
ikingly pecnlinr that we could 


iking 


o small telescopes ; 
ut its characteris so sti 
not resist the ten ptation to depart from our predcter- 


mined ad nee toa il survey, 
particulaily. 


il distance of 


ier ner and examine it 
Gz brought it within the optl- 


OU yards, and its whole width of four 


Our lens 


r five miles snugly within that of our canvass. No- 
r that we had hitherto seen more highly excited our 

ol t Believe it or not, it was ove etitire 
ryst 1 '—its edge, througivut its whole leneth 


of 310 miles, isan acute angle 






of solid quartz erystal, 
of Derbyshire spar just brought from 
> and contain ig SK arcely a fracture or chasm 
froin end What a prodigious influence must 
our thiiteen times longer glube have exercised upon 


brillant as a piece 
a mine 


to end! 


| 
| 


| they were creatures of order and 


were first noticed by Dr. Herschel, who exclaimed, | 12.) and marked in the chart as a large mountain, 
* Now Wiiemen, my theories against your proofs, | with a great cavity in its centre. That cavily is 
1 you lave often found a preity even bet, Wehave | now, as it was probably wont to be in ancient ages, 
something Worth looking al; i was coulident that | a voleanie era sr, awfully rivalling our Mounts Etna 
rwe ft 11 beings in hutman shape, it would be | and Vesuvius in the most terrible e por he of their 
inthis Jongitude, and that they would b provided by cign. Unfavorable as the state of the atmosphere 
eir creator with some extraordinary powers of loco Was to Close examination, we could easily mark its 
inmotion: first exchange for my number D. This lens | illumination of the water over a circuit of 60 miles. 
tay introdu »zave us a fine half mile distance If we had before retained any doubt of the power of 
ind we counted thre parties of these ercatures, ol unar volcanoes to throw fraginents of their cra- 
tweive, bine, ane iilecnin cach, il arcs ers so far beyoud the moon’s attraction that they | 
a wood near the base of the « 1 preeipl : wou'd necessarily gravitate to this earth, and thus 
tainly they were like | , for the wings Lal | aecount for the multitudes of massive aerolites which 
now Ul-a}| d, and their ott le in walking was | jaye fallen and been found upon our surface, the | 
both enticed and ex t tliv observed them at view Which we have had of Aristarchus would have 
thi distari for some minutes, we introduced lens EL. | sut our scepticism forever at rest. This mountain, 
Which brought them to the appare nt proxunity of | however, though standing 300 miles in the ocean, is 
ity yards, f ic Inehest c Car m ygoiude we po 8€5- | not absulutely insul ir, for itis connected with the 
ed until t latt re id of March, when we eff cled 40 | main land by four chains of mountains which branch 
HHP rove nent oe the gas burne s, About halt of Ul e | from it as a Common centre. 
| first party had passed be yond wan Coareers but of all “Ihe next ereat ocean is situated on the western 
the others “igs had a perfectly Giatine tand deliberat lside of the merniian line, divided nearly in the midst 
a oe oe “dt ur feet lia hergiit, Were Cover. | hy ihe line of the equator, and is about nine hundred 
ed, except on the face, with short and B'083y COPpel- | nites in northand south extent. It is marked C inthe | 
colored hair, aud had wings composed ot ® (hin mem | caralo ue, and was fancifully called the Mare Tran- 
brane, without hair, lymg suugly upon the ir back quilitatis, [tis rather two large scas than one ocean, 
trom U1 top of the should hes ke calves oF the ! | for it is narrowed just under the equator by a strait 
prays ; ts fe eos oe aie ‘Need , ea jnot more than 100 miles wide. Ouly three annular 
outa ig b mg wu “e oO 4 n and intel] nt in i : : 7 islands of a large size, and quite Geta hed from its 
Oe ee we ee # espreS= | shores, are to be found within it; though’several su- 
; Son, an = ving a — ) Greater expinsion of tore- | blime volcanoes exist on its northern boundary; one of 
head. Fhe mouth, however, was very prominent, | iho most stupendous of which is within 120 miles of 





| lass 


this sate lite, when auembryo in the womb of time, | 


the passive subj ct of chemical affiaity ! We found 

that wonder and astonishment, as excited by objects in 

this distant world, were but modes and attributes of 

igaorance, which should give place to elevated expec 
1 


tation, and to reverential confidence in the illimitable 
power of the Creator. 

* The d 
first great ocean, has often been 
but we found it to be merely asea 


irk expanse of waters to the south of the 


considered a fourth ; 
of the fiest class, en- 
tive'y surrounded by land, and much more eftcumbered 
wilh promontories and islands than it has been exhi- 
bited in any lunar chart, Oncof its promontories runs 
from the vicinity of Pitatus, (Nv. 19) ina slightly eurv. 
ed and very narrow line, to Bullialdus, (No. 22) which 
is micrely a circular head to it, 265 miles from its start- 

i” pl ice. This is another mountain sus ring, &a ma- 
rine volcano, nearly burnt out, and slumbering upon 
ils cinders 
and majesty of its fires. The atmosphere being now 
quite clear from vapor, we introduced the magnifiers 


But Pitatus, standing upon a bold cape of | 
the southern shore, is apparently evulting in the might 


builders mean by the globe surrounded with flames 


j; thus engaged in t 


shafts, without capitals or pedestals, or any descrip- 
tion of ornament; nor was any perceived in other 
parts of the edifice. It was open on each side, and 
scemed to contain neither seats, altars, nor offer. 
ings; but it was alight ond airy structure nearly a 
handred feet high from its white glistening floor to 
its glowing roof, and it stood upon a round green 
eminence ou the eastern side of the valley. We af- 
terwards, liowever, discovered two others which 


| were in every respect fac similies of this one; but 
peninsulas, promontories, capes, and islands, and a | 


n neither did we perceive any visitants besides 
flocks of wild doves, which alighted upon its lus- 
trous pinnacles. Had the devotees of these temples 
gone the way of all living, or were the latter merely 
historical monuments? What did the ingenious 
? 
Did they by this record any past calamity of their 
world, or predict any future one of ours? I by no 
means despair of ultimately solving not only these 
but a thousand other qnestions which present them 
selves respecting the objects in this planet ; for not 
the millionth part of her surface has yet been explor- 
ed, and we have been more desirous of collecting the 
greatest possible number of new facts, than of in- 
dulging in speculative theories, however seductive 
to the imagination. 

‘* But we had not far to seek for the inhabitants of 
this “ Vale of the ‘l'riads.” Immediately on the out- 
er border of the wood which surrounded, at the dis- 
tance of half a mile, the eminence on which the first 
of these temples stood, we saw several detached as- 
semblies of beings whom we instantly recognised to 
be of the same speciesas our winged friends of the 
Ruby Colosseum near the lake Langrenus. Having 
adjusted the instrument fora minute examination, | 
we found that nearly all the individuals in these 
groups were of a larger stature than the former spe- | 
cimens, less dark in color, and in every respect an 
improved variety of the race. They were chiefly 
engaged in eating a large yellow fruit like a gourd, 
sections of which they dexterously divided with their 
fingers, and ate with rather an uncouth voracity, 
throwing away the rind. A smaller red fruit, shap- 
ed like a cucumber, which we had ofven seen pen- 
dant from the trees having a broad dark leaf, were 
also lying in heaps in the centre of several of the 
festive groups; but the ouly uso they appeared to 
make of it was sucking its juice, after roliing it be. 
tween the palms of their hands and nibbling off an 
snd. They seeined to bo emineutly happy, and even 
polite, for we saw, in many instances, individuals 
silting nearest these piles of truit, selected the large-t 
and brightest specimens, and throw them archwire 
across the circl fri 
who had extracted the nutrimeut from those 
him, and which were frequently not a few. 


i 
j ’ » . 
their rural 


to sore Opposite nd or associal 
around 
Vhile 
bang els, Or ins cial 
converse, they were always seated with their knees 
flat upon the 
gether in the 
mnysterious reason or otier ti 
an especial favorito among them ; 
every group oF circle 


re it dispersed, 


turf, and their feet brought evenly te- 
3 And 


seemed 
for we found that 





form of a triang for some 


to be 


Ss iignre 


social arranged itself in this 
which was generally 





shape 
at the 
centre 
acute 


dons 
signal ef an individual who stepped into the 
aud brought his hands over his head in an 

At this signal each member of the 
eompany extended his arms forward so as to form 
an acute horizontal angle with the extremity of the 
fingers. Bul this Was not the only proof we had that 


angle, 


subordination. * 


* * * We had no opportunity of seeiug them ac. 
tually engaged in any work of industry or art; and, 
so far as we could judge, they spent their happy 
hours in collecting various fruits in the woods, in 
eating, flying, bathing, and loitering about upon tho 
summits of precipices. * * * * But, although 
evidently the highest order of animals in this rich 
valley, they were not its only occupants. Most of 
the other animals which we had discovered else- 
where, in every distant region, were collec'ed here; 
and also at least eight or nine new species of quad- 
rupeds, ‘The most attractive of these was a small 
white stag with lofiy spreading antlers, black as | 
ebony. We several times saw this elegant creature | 
trot up to the seated parties of the semi-human be- 
ings I have described, and browse the herbage close 
beside them, without the least manifestation of fear 
on its part, or of notice on theirs. ‘The universal | 
absence of every carniverous or ferocious species, 
| 





gave us the most refined pleasure, and doubly en- 
deared to us this lovely nocturnal companion of our 
larger, but less favored world, Ever again when 1 
‘eye the blue vault and bless the usefel light,” shall 
[ recall the scenes of beauty, grandeur, and felicity, 
I have beheld upon her surface, as through a 
darkly, but face to face ;” and never shall I 
think of that line of our thrice noble poet, 
‘Meek Diana’s crest 

azure air, au island of the blest,’ 
without exulling in my knowledge of its truth.” 


+ of 


now 


‘ Sails through the 





“With the careful inspection of this instrnetive 
valley, and a scientific classification of its animal, 
vegetavle, and mineral productions, the astronomers | 
closed their labors for the night: labors rather men. 
tal than physical, and oppressive, from the extreme 
excitement which they naturally induced. A singu.- 
lar circumstance occurred the next day, which threw 
the telescope quite out of use for nearly a week, by 
which time the moon could be no longer observed 
that month, The great less, which was usually 





| lowered during the day, and placed horizontally, 


had, it is true, been lowered as usual, but had been 
inconsiderately left in a perpendicular position. Ac- 
cordingly, stortly afier sunrise the next morning, 
Dr. Herschel and his assistants, Dr. Grant, and 
Messrs, Drummond and Home, who slept in a bun. 
galow, erected a short distance from the observatory 
circle, were awakened by the oud shouts of some 
Dutch faraers and domesticated Llottentots, (who | 
were passing with their oxen to agricultural labor,) | 
that the * big house” Dr. Herschel leap. 
ed out of bed from his brief slumbers, and, sure | 
enough, saw his observatory enveloped in a cloud of 
smoke. 

Luckily it had been thickly covered within and 


was on fire! 


| without with a coat of Roman plaster, or it would 


to exumine a large bright circle of hills which swe P| 


close beside the 


western abutments of this flaming 
mountain, 


The hills were either of snow-white mar- 
ble or semi-transparent crystal, we could not distin- 
ruish which, and they bounded another of these lovely 
een valleys, which, however monotonous in my de. 


1- 


© 39 


} 


ike primitive Eden in the bliss of their inhabitants, 
r. 


cious th 


} schel here again predicted another of his saga 
ories. He said the proximity of the flaming 
mountam, Bullaldus, must be so greata local conve 
nience to dwellers in this v ley during the long period. 
cal absence of solar light, as to render it a place of 
populous resort for the twhabitants of all the adjacent 
| regions, more especially as its bulwark of hills afforded 
that could occur. We therefore applied our full power 
to explore it, and rich indeed was our reward. 
‘* The very first object in this valley that appear. 
ed upon our canvass was a magnificent work of 
jart! It was a temple—a fane of devotion, or of 
science, which, when consecrated to the Creator, is 
devotion of the loftiest order; for it exhibits his at- 
| tributes purely free from the masquerade attire and 
| blasphemous caricatures of controversial creeds, and 
has the seal and signature of his own hand to sanc- 
tion its aspirations. It was an equi-triangnular tem- 
ple, built of polished sapphire, or of some resplen- 
dent blue stone, which, like it, displayed a myriad 
points of golden light twinkling and scintillating in 
the sunbeams. Our canvass, though fifiy feet in di- 
ameter, was too limited to receive more than asixth 
of it at one view, and the first part that appeared 
was near the centre of one of its sides, being three 
square columns, six feet in diame er at their base, 
and gently tapering to a height of seventy feet. The 
ittercolumniations were cach twelve feet. We in- 
stantly reduced our magnitude se as to embrace the 





Cates a? — Sr - — 


} } it an infallible security against any volcanic erupt 
sages in his correspondence which he wished us to | ‘ y ag : , . oe 


sriptions, are of paradisaical beauly and fertihty, and | 


| microscope lens had fortunately been removed for 
| the purpose of being cleaned, but several of the me. 








inevitably have been destroyed with all its invalua. 
ble contents; but, as it v.as, a hole, fifeen feet in 
circumference, had been burnt completely through 
the * reflecting chamber” which was attached to the | 
side of the observatory nearest the lens, through the 
canvass field on whiet had been exhibited so many 
wonders that will ever live in the history of man. 
kind, and through the ou'er wall. So fierce was the 
concentration of the solar rays through the gigantic 
lens that a clump of trees, standing in a line with 
them, was set on fire, and the plaster of the obseva- 
tory walls, all round the orilice, vitrified to blue 
glass. ‘The lene being almost immediately turned, 
and a brook of water being within a few hundred 
yards, the fire was soon extinguished, but the da- | 
mage already done was not iuconsiderable. ‘The 


tallic reflectors were so fused as to be rendered use. 
less. Masons and carpenters were procured from 
@apelown with all possible despatch, and in about a 
week the whole apparatus was again prepared for 
operation. 

The moon being now invisible, Dr. Herschel di. 
rected his inqui:ies to the primary planets of the 
system, and first to the planet Saturn, We need 
not say that this remarkable globe has for many ages 
been an object of the most ardent astronomical 
curiosity. ‘Thestupendous phenomenon of its dou. 
ble ring having baffl:d the curiosity and conjecture 
of many generations of astronomers, was finally 
abandoned as inexplicable. It is well known that 
this planet is stationed in the system 900 millions 
of miles distant from the sun, and haviog the im- 
mense diameter of 79,000 miles, it is more than 
nine hundred times larger than the earth. Ita an- 
nual motion round the sun is not accomplished in 


{tion than the planet, has an inferior centrifugal 


its diurnal 1otation upon its axis is accomplished in 
10h. l6m., or considerably less than half a terrestri- 
alday. It has not less than seven moons, the sixth 
ond seventh of which were discovered by the elder 
Herschel, in 1789, It is thwarted by mysterious 


belts or bands of a yellowish tinge, and is surround. 
d by a double ring—the outer one of w th is 204,. 
9 sathes ia er. The outside « t 
adth 1@ inner ring 
Ly ridicn (hat ol the other, belag 2U,0UU mii 
sud iis distan rom the b uy of Saturn Is more 
than 30000. ‘These rings are opaque, but so thin 


been discovered. 
Sur John Herschel’s most interesting discovery with 
regard to this plannet, is the damonstrated fact that 
these two rings are composed of the fragments of 
two destroyed world, formerly belonging to our solar 
system, and which, on being exploded, were gather- 
ed around the immense body of Satura by the at- 
traction of gravity and, yet kept from falling to its 
surface by the great centrifugal force created by its 
extraordinary rapidity on its axis. The inner ring 
was therefore the first of these destroyed worlds, 
former station of which in the system is demonstra- 
ted in the argument which we subjoin, which was 
accordingly carried round by the roatary force, and 
spread forth in the manner we see. ‘The ring is an- 
other world exploded in fragments, attracted by the 
law of gravity as in the former caso, and kept from 
uniting with the inner ring by the centrifugal force 
of the latter. But the latter having a slower rota- 


until now 


that their edge has not, 


the 


force, and accordingly the space between the outer 


| and inner ring is nearly ten times less than that be- 





tween the inner ring and the body of Saturn. Havy- 
ing ascertained the mean density of the rings, as 
compared with the density of the planet, Sir John 
Ilersche! been enabled to cilect the following veauti. 
ful demonstiation. [Which we omit os too mathe- 
matical for popular comprehension.—Ed. Sun. | 

** Dr. Herschel clearly ascertained that these rings 
are composed of rocky strata, the skeletons of for- 
mer globes, lying in a state of wild and ghastly con- 
fusion, but not devoid of mountains and seas. * * * 
The belts across the body of Saturn he has discov- 
ered to be the smoke of a number of immense vol- 


| canoes, carried in these straight line by the extreme 


velocity of the rotary motion. **** [And these 
also he has ascertained to be the belts of Jupiter. 
But the portion of the work which is devoted to this 
subject, and to the other planets, as also that which 
describes the astronomer’s discoveries among the 
stars, is comparatively uninteresting to general read- 
ers, however highly it might interest others of scien 
tific taste and mathematical acquirements,— Ed, 
Sun] 

**** Tt was not until the new moon of the 
month of March, that the weather proved favorable 









MECHANICS’ STATE CONVENTION. 
The convention of delegates from several counties 
representing the mechanic interest in these coun. 
ties, was held at Utica on the 19th and 20th ult. 
On first calling over the counties forty-one delegates 


inswered, representing ten counties ; subsequently 
delegates from another « eunty appeared ; in all there 
rer ubout fifty de legates present. An informa! 
gy otf the Couventi was neld on Wednes. 

A.M., when Mr. Snyder, of 

Preside i i@ Cenvention last year, was 

to the ehair, and Mr. William Ketcham, of 
Dullalo, appointed Secretary. A committee consist. 


ing of one delegate from each of the counties repre. 
to the 

‘The committee after a short absence 
xd and reported the names ot Mr. Chester 
Griswold, of U.ica, as President; Mr. Thomas Con. 
stantine, of New York, and Mr. William Ketcham, 
Buffalo, as Vice Presidents; Mr. Robert Taylor 
of New Yerk, and Mr. Benson J. Lossing, of Poug 
keepsie, as Secretaries, ‘The report was unanimous. 
ly accepted, and the officers took their seats. Tho 
business of the Convention was then taken up, and 


sented was appointed nominate officers of 
Conver 


retur 


ot 
: 


a debate of much interest on the various questions 
presen le kept up tu the hour of adjournment, 
Some itlemen from the west, who had seen the 
effect te prison competition upon the labor and 


enterpri f free citizens, stated instances where 
the latter were obliged to yield and give up business 
to the former; the visionary notion that convicts 
are in a great many instances refurmed was pointed 
out, while on the other hand, cases v. ere cited of the 


| reproach brought upon worthy men by the theft and 


crimes of released cenvicts working at mechanical 
trades. ‘The report of the Commissioners made to 
the Legislature last winter was handled with the se. 
verity it deserves, its unfair statements and conclu- 
sions, the means made use of to collect the data on 
which it was based, and the sophistry and special 
pleading of it, were fully and ably exposed ; and re- 
solutions were adopted declaring that the act of last 
winter predicated upon it, did not give the relief to 
mechanics to which they are entitled, 

‘The Convention was not as largeas last yoar from 
the reason, doubtless, that the act of the Legislature 
was supposed to have given relief. But we think 
whoever will take the trouble to exa:nine it, wiil 
find that instead of changing the system, it makes it 
the stronger, brings the resources of the state into 


| competition with citizen enterprize and industry, and 


| is calculated to entail upon the working classes of the 


community, the farmer and manufacturer, mechanic 
and laborer, the expense of our prisons, which in. 
stead of resting upon them should bo borne by the 
wealth of the state. Ii does not, either, notwith- 
standing the ingenuity with which it is drawn up, 
inhibit the instruction of convicts in mechanical 


| branches, alihough a cursory examination may leave 


| to any continued series of luoar observations ; and | 


Dr. Herschel had been too enthusiastically absorbed | 
j another trade, which may be better than the one he 


in demonstrating his brilliant discoveries in the 
southern constellations,and in constructing tables and 
catalogues of his new stars, to avail himself of the 
few clear nights which intervened. 

On one of these, however, Mr. Drummond, my- 
self, and Mr. Holmes made those discoveries near 
the Bay of Rainbows, to which I have somewhore 
briefly alluded. The bay thus fagwifully denominat- 
ed is a part of the nurthern 6Ootndary of the first 
great ocean which I have lately described ; and is 
marked in the chart with the letter O. The tract of 
country which we explored on this occasion is num- 
, 7, in the catalogue, and the chief moun- 
tains to which these numbers are attached, are sev- 
erally named Atlas, Hercules, Heraclides Verus, and 
Heraclides Fulsus. Still fartherto then 
is the island circle called Pythagoras, and numbered 


bered 6, 5,8 





rth of thes 


1; and yet nevrer the meridian line Is the moun 
tainous district marked R, and called the Land of 
Drought, aud Q, the Land of Hvar Frost; and cer- 


tuinly the name of the latter, howev 


} 


‘r theoretically 
beslowe { 


j 
’ 


! t?} mm! . . | 
was not aitogether inappiie le; for the 











tops of ite-very luity mountains were evidently cov 
cred with snow, thongh the valleys surrounding th 

were teeming with the luxuriant fertility of mid- 
summer. But the region which we first particularly 
inspected was that of [leraclides Palsus, (Nw, 7,) in 
wiich we found several new species of anitnals, all 
of 1 sh were horned and of a white or grey color; 
and the remains of three anclent triar gular temples 


which had long been in ruins. We thence traversed 


the conntry southeastward until we arrived at Atlas, 
(No. 6,) and it was in one of the noble valleys at tie 


| foot of this mountain that we found the very supe- 


) ject from the line of illumination. 





less than twenty-nine and a half of our years, whilst 


riorspecies of the Vespertilio-homeo. In stature they 
did not excel those last described, but they were of 
infinitely grea‘er personal beauty, and appeared in 
our eyesscarceless less lovely than the general repre- 
sentations of angels by the more imaginative schoo!s 
of painters, 


| granted by the next Legiglature. 


Their social cconomy seemed to be re- | 


gulated by laws or ceremonies exactly like those pro- | 


vailing in the Vale of the Triads, but their works of 
art were more numerous, and displayed a proficiency 
of skill quite incredible to all except actual observers. 
I shall, thereforc, let the first detailed acconnt of 
them appear in Dr. Herschel’s authenticated natural 
history of this planet. 

[ Mhis concludes the Supplement, wlth the excep. 


Notes.—Ed. Sun.] 


Avvenoum.—In order that our readers may judge 
for themselves whether we have withheld from them 
any matter of general comprehension and interest, 
we insert one of the Notes from those pages of the 
Supplement which we thought it useless to reprint; 


that impression, It allows convicts to be instructed 
from one trade to another, giving a convict who is 
amechanic when he enters an opportunity to learn 


unaerstood. 

The Convention adjourned to meet again on tho 
3d Wednesd ty of Juse next, unless relief shall be 
We do not doubt 
that the Convention wif then bo largor than tho 
last, (if it shall be assembled,) as the me hanics, 
when they coine to understand the question, will en- 
listin it with zeal. ‘They have only to assert their 
rights in a temperate but firm manner, and they will 
be granted—if not next year, as soon as they shall 
show they are in earnost on the subject, We have 
entereé the cause becauce we believe it to be right, 
and all the information that 


we obtain confirms us 


nihe opinion, It is a cause that will be contested 
for on its rights witheut reference to political feel 
ings or questions, This was the unanimous senti- 
i oft tue last Convention, and we trust will be of 
every nicchanics’ convertion that may assemble. If 
po.llics are connected with it, we shall abandon it 
t once, but as lung as it Fliall ve urged on th 
rt es 1 t | its merits, We picdye Lo it Our suppor 

A puslishlag Committee was appointed by the 
Coaveution to prepare an address to the mechanics 
i the state, and to p-blish the resolutions adupted 
yy the Cunvention, When the proceedings com 
to haud we wil insert thein Pough. Tel. 


From the August \ 
A SALARIED EDI 
When the New York C 


utint rc ’ 
ul intavor of th 


POR. 
und Moquirer came 


urley 


Bank, the Democratic papers as- 





sericd that the paper had been bought up by the 
Bauk. ‘This the federal editors, from the Courier 
and ik quiver itself down io the Kennebee Juurnal, 
pronounced to be a fal tlumny. It turns out to 


|be more than true. Even the Whilewashing Com. 
| mittee of the Senaie furnissii the proof. It appears 
from their report that they found a DEED OF AS 
SIGNMENT of the Covrier and Enquirer to the 
dank sade in December, 1832, and among the do 
cumenis appended to ti vir report is the following 


letter from Webb, the editor, to Nicholas Biddle ;— 


| Oreeice «¥ THE Cour. ann Ena,, 
New York, Feb, 22d, 1833. 
Sir—I have the henor to enclose you a copy of 


and it may be considered a fair sample of the re- | 


mainder. For ourselves, we know nothing of ma. 
themat.cs beyond counting dollars and cents, but to 


geometricians, the following new method of measur. 
ing the height of the lunar mountains, adopted by 
Sir Juho Herschel, may be quite intecresting.—| 
Sun. { 

‘« Previous Astronomers supposed they could de. | 
termine the height of the lunar mountains in the fol. | 
lowing manner. Let EG D (Fig. 1) be the hemis- | 
phere of the Moon illuminated by the Sun; E C D 
the diameter of the circle bounding light and dark- 
ness, and A the top of a hill within the dark pact 
when it first begins to be illuminated. Observe 
with a telescope the proportion of the right line 
A E, or the distance of the puint A from the lucid 
surface to the diameter of the Moon, E D; and be- 
cause, in this case, the ray of light FS, 
the globe of the Meon, A EC, will be a right an- 
gle and therefore in the triangle A EC, having the 
two sides of A E; from which sabducting BC, or 
ki C, there will remain A B, the height of the moun. 
tains. 

By this mode of measuring, which would be just 
if the line A E could be taken accurately, the height 
of Santa Catherina (one of the lunar mountains) 
would be nearly 8] 2 miles, if according to Riccio. 
li, itstop were about a sixteenth part of the Moon's 
diameter distant from the confines of the lunar sur- | 
face. Dut by the more accurate observations and 
calculations of Dr. Llerschel, this disproportionate 
height eppears to be ill-founded, and the generality 
of the lunar mountains do not exceed half a mile in 
perpendicular elevation, He thus calculates their 
heights: 

Let S L M, or sl m (Fig. 2) bea line drawn from 
he sun to the mountain, touching the moon at L or J, 
and the mountain at Mor m. ‘l'ben to an observer 
at E or e, the Itues L M, J m will not appear of the 
same length, though the mountain should be of an | 
equal height ; for L M will be projected into o n, and 
iminto ON. But these are the quantities taken by | 
the micrometer when we observe a mountain to pro- 
From the observ. 
ed quantity on, when the moon is not in her quadra- 
ture, to find L M we have the following anulogy. 
The triangles o O L, r M L, are similar; therefore 


Lo:LO::Lr:LM;or L Oxon=L M: 


touches 


Lo 

but L O is the radius of the moon, and Lr or on is 
the sine of the angle R O L=o LS; which we may | 
take to be the distance of the sun from the moon | 
without any material error, and which, therefore, we 
may find at any given time from au ephemeris,”— | 
Supplement to the Edinburg Journal of Science, for 
July. Page 46. 


Cuareston. August 15.—A letter from a friend 
in Columbia, informs us, that a Mr. Lewis Johnson, | 
from Spartanburg, who had been a short time pre- | 
viously tried at Columbia, and condemned to be ex- | 
ecuted, for passing counterfeit money, but pardoned, 
again visited that place on Sunday last, with more 
counterfeit money. He was seized and confined, 
and on Monday evening was duly sentenced (Judge 
Lynch presiding) to be taken in front of the Court 
House, and to receive twenty-five lashes on his bare 
back. The sentence was carried into effect on Wed- 
nesday morning, inthe presence of a large number 
of citizens—and a committee appointed, who escort- 
ed him out of the District. 





jan assigninent made by me in December last, in 


; Which Ihave made provision for the payment of the 


a4 ; - | nete drawn by M. M, Nwuah and myself for 818.600 
tion of forty pages ot illustrative and mathematical | wi : / it for wd, ° 


Which was protested on the 17th inst. 

I beg leave to call your attention to the fact, that 
in this assignment, no provision is made for a dis 
of my debts ; because at the time of making 
it, J felt perfeetly satisfied of my ability to meet all 
my responsibilities from the profits of the paper in the 
course of a few years. Under this conviction, and 
with this object in view, I did not seek fora dis 

harge from my debts, nur CONSENTED TO CONDUCT THE 
PAPER ON A SALARY FOR THE BENEFIT OF MY CREDITORS, 
the Bank) until such time as their demands against 


! 
charge 


) me shall be liquidated. 


Ed. | 


Respectfully, &c. 
JAMES WATSON WEBB. 
N. Bippie, Esq., 

President Bank United States. 

Thus it appears, not only that the Bank loaned 
money to Webb which he was unable to pay, and 
which he has not paid to this day, but that ever since 
Dec. 1832, the Bank has owned the Courier and 
Enquirer, paid the expenses of the paper and work- 
men, and received the profits—Webh, the editor, a 
the while receiving a STATED SALARY from N 
Biddle’s ** breeches pocket!” Who now wonders at 
the recklessness of this panic press? Not only thi 
conscience but the daily food of tho editor was in 
Biddle’s palm! But we suppose, now that the prool 
is out, that Mr. Severance, as he has already do 
in similar cases, and his coadjutors, will justify as 
right, that which, not long since, knowing to be 
true, they were ashamed to acknowledge. 


We learn snger in the stage from 
Hamilton, Madisos coun y, that a quarrel aros 


from a 


pass 
; 


Sunday evening last, between two parties of Irish 


on the Chenango Canal about two miles north 
Hamilton. ‘Ihe uproar continued all night and 1! 
next day (yesterday.) ‘The parties having procur 
guns and pistols, fire 
three persons severely. 


J] on each other, and wour 
Ihe militia were 
ately called out, and marched to the scene of action, 
where they secared a number of the combatants a! 


confined them in a barn, under guard. 


mime 


The gent 
he gen 


|man who gave us the information, saw the militia 


marching downto the fight. The country was in 
a state of alarm for many miles around: the Ir 

on the line of the canal were hurrying on to 
the fight; and despatches were se it out to sever 


‘ 


towns in the vicinity.x—Oneida Whig of the \sth 


join in 


| tnst. 


The federal editors are waging a most barbarous 
warfare against Colonel Johnson his fa 
mily on account of some alleged errors of his youth 
If we were disposed we could inflict a most Just reta 
liation: we could effectually carry the war into Af- 
rica, We could tell the examples Daniel Wester 
has set his family, both at home and at Washington 
—we cun publish to the world how he has educated 
his sons and his wards, and point to the fruits ot 
such education; but we shall not, unless we are 
driven to it by the desperation of Mr. Webster's 
friends. Forbearance is not always a virtue, though 
we shall practice it as long as possible.—MN. Hamp- 
Patriot. 


and 


shire 


The banking capital of the state of Massachusetts 
is larger by upwards of $10,000,000, than that of the 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut united. In that state an al- 
tempt has been made but without success to restrict 
the circulationof bank notes under $5. There is no 
wonder in this—the banks are tov numerous and 
powerful. Besides the politics of Massachusetts are 
of the blue light stamp. 

Ofthe five states named in order above, Rhode Ie 
land hasa larger capital by nearly two millions than 
either of the others—and larger by more than two 
millions, than the great state of Virginia.—Poug 
keepsie Telegraph. 
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PATERSON ‘TUR 

of Eco our last, we have re 

euns.in aid of the Turn Out at 


From T Daniel ‘ 
* John Beird 
. *" Win. Slater (Weel! 


- Mes. Cookey du 
“¢ =Misses O., N., S., a 
* John L. Blakeley 


Before receive: 


Total 
The following letter accomp 
tioned last week : 
Ma. Evans — 

I send you one shilling, 9 
acripiion in aid of the poor fe 
the Paterson Factories. ‘The 
on small sums that I place | 
“The Beo is small amoug m 
honey ie the cheif of sweet 
trifling doth the single grain of 
Is to the accumulated grains 
owe so great a part of their su 
therefore, who wish well to th 
humanity be deterred from een 
for it is by these means that th 
other lords, must be broug it to 
sinall sums are destined, in qui 
Convince the cotton lords that 
people—that they aro not on 
but they are the most just 
demands, ye nabobs, aud 
means taken by the workir 
work.people, and act at one 
cans, and accede to their v 
for the principle now conte: 
happiness to the greatest 
ple, in a political point 
for; and what makes t! 
the consideration that 1! 
number insures the hap; 

workmen would both huve 
f State of things; and every 
claim to, any share of « 
least ought, to use his best 
state of things about. 


I remit the fulluwing from 
males : 

Miss C., weekly, 

A friend, : 

Ditto, . 

Ditto, . Rohe iy 
Miss H. weekly sub 
Mrs. Coukey, ditto, 





Miss S—, ditto, 
Miss w—, ditlo, 
Self. ditto, 


We learn from Paterson t 
those who have left the plac 
have nearly all gone to work ¢ 
in our last, The proscribed 
mittee amount to about twent 
Probably all that will ultimat 
sion twelve hours a day for t 
suitable opportunity offers for 
yoke. 

The money received this w 
our last, will be applied for 
scribed, who have done their: 


Ruope Istann Reoeenxn.— 
our last, that the Democratic 
tives in the Twenty-fourth C. 
Rhode Island; the most m 
Sfwhieh to the opposition wi 
€d lightning orator,” the cele! 
RO longer misrepresent that « 
National Assembly. 

The two Jackson candidate 
Plurality of 21, and the other | 
Mr. Burges. ‘The votes were | 
ton 3675, Pearce 3903, Spra, 


IANICS’ STATE CONVENTION, 

vention of delegates from several counties 
1g the mechanic interest in these coun. 
held at Uiiea on the 19th and 20th ult. 
ling over the counties forty-one delegates 
representing ten counties; subse quently 
rom another ceunty appeared ; in allthere 


fifty delegates present. An informal 
thea Cony was held on Wednes. 
\.M., when Mr. Snyder, of 

of the Cenvention last yoar, was 
chair, and Mr. William Ketcham, of 
inted Secretary. A committee consist. 


delegate from each of the counties repre. 
ippointed to nominate officers of the 
The committee after a short absence 
| reported the names ot Mr, Chester 
f U.iea, as President; Mr. Thomas Con. 
{f New York, and Mr. William Ketcham, 
is Vice Presidents ; Mr. Robert Taylor, 
erk, and Mr. Benson J. Lossing, of Pough. 
s Secretaries, ‘The report was unanimous. 
!, and the officers took their seats. Tho 
the Convention was then taken up, and 
if much interest on the various questions 
he hour of adjournment. 
lemen from the west, who had seen the 
© prison competition upon the labor and 
f free citizens, stated instances where 
e obliged to yield and give up business 
the visionary notion that convicts 
it many instances refurmed was pointed 
mn the other hand, cases v ere cited of the 
srought upon worthy men by the theft and 
r released cenvicts working at mechanical 
‘The report of the Commissioners made to 
slature last winter was handled with the se. 
leserves, its unfair statements and conclu. 
e means made use of to collect the data on 
was based, and the sophistry and special 
of it, were fully and ably exposed; and re- 
» were adopted declaring that the act of Jast 
redicated upon it, did not give the relief to 
cs to which they are entitled, 
onvention was not as largeas last year from 
on, doubtless, that the act of the Legislature 
yosed to have given relief. But we think 
will take the trouble to exa:nine it, will 
instead of changing the system, it makes it 
nger, brings the resources of the state into 
ion with citizen enterprize and industry, and 
ited to entail upon the working classes of the 
ity, the farmer and manufacturer, mechanic 
rer, the expense of our prisons, which in. 
resting upon them should be borne by the 
f the state, Ii does not, either, notwith. 
the ingenuity with which it is drawn up, 
he instruction of convicts in mechanical 
,al houg! a cursory examination may leave 
ression. It allows convicts to be instructed 
e trade to another, giving a convict who is 
ic when he enters an opportunity to learn 
\rade, which may be better than the one he 


het 
’ 


nvention adjourned to meet again on the 

iy of Juue next, unless relief shall be 
y the next Legiglature. We do not doubt 
Convention largor than the 
assembled,) as the mechanics, 
to understand the question, will en- 
vith zeal, ive only to assert their 
. temperate but firm manner, and they will 
if not next year, as soon as they shall 


will then be 
shall be 
y coine 


They h 


ire im earnost on the s ibj ct. We have 
» becauce we believe it to be right, 
rmation that we obtain confirms us 
It is a cause that will be contested 
s without reference to political foel- 
| the unanimous senti- 
last ¢ vention, and we trust will be of 
nvex i that may assemble. If 
in | with it, we shall abandon it 
mut es lung as it shall be urged on the 
3 merits, We | sf » it Our support. 
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rer ilvelf down (o the Kennebee Journal, 
to be a fais« iluinny. It turns out to 
han true. Even the Whitewashing Com. 
fthe Senaie furn.sa the proof. It appeafs 


touund a DEED OF AS. 
vier and Enquirer to the 
1532, and among the do. 
ir report is the following 
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Orrice o¥ Tue Cour. anv Ena,, 
New York, Feb, 22d, 1833. 
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have the honor to enclose you a copy of 
niment made |i me in December last, in 
ve made provision for the payment of the 


vn by M. M. Noah and myself for $18,600, 
\ protested on the 17th inst. 
ive to call your attention to the fact, that 
ynimet made for a dis. 
iy vebls ; because at the time of making 
salisfied of my ability to meet all 
silililies frum the profits of the paper in the 
1 few r this conviction, and 
}) I did not seek for a dis- 
in my Cebls, BUT CONSENTED TO CONDUCT THE 
N A SALARY FOR THE BENEFIT OF MY CREDITORS, 
until such tine as their demands against 
be liquidated, 
tfully, &c. 
JAMES WATSON WEBB. 
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ut Bank United States. 
ippears, not only that the Bank loaned 
Webb which he was unable to pay, and 
wis not paid to this day, but that ever since 
32, the Bank has owned the Courier and 
r, paid the expenses of the paper and work- 
received the profits— Webb, the editor, all 
receiving a STATED SALARY fromN. 
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federal editors are waging a most barbarous 
igainst Colonel Johnson and his fa- 
cecount of some alleged errors of his youth. 
ere disposed we could inflict a most just reta- 
we could effectually carry the war into Af- 
Ve could tell the examples Daniel Wedster 
iis fumily, both at home and at Washington 
) publish to the world how he has educated 
s and his wards, and point to the fruits of 
lucation; but we shall not, unless we are 
to it by the desperation of Mr. Webster’s 
Vorbearance is not always a virtue, though 
|| practice it as long as possible. —N. Hamp- 
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PROSCRIPTION OF FOREIGNERS. 
The following article is from an opposition paper, 


sATURDAY una, We regret to say that thirty or forty lines of 


NATIONAI TRADES’ UNION, 
» The Annual Meeting of the Delegates to the 
w sional Trades Union Convention will be holden in 
' City of New York on Thursday the first day of 
, By order of 
" ELY MOORE, 
of N. York, President. 
BENJAMIN F. HAMIPF?, 
of Boston, Ist Vice Pres’t. 
JOHN FARREL, of Penn., 
Quad Vice Pres’t 
wILLIAM ENGLISH, of Phil., 
Kec. Secretary. 
TOHN COMMERFOKR., wi N. York, 
Corres. Sec’y. 

Papers friendly to the Working Men’s interest 
s.oughout the Union are respectfully requested to 
. ri the above notice. 

New Y ork, Sept 5. 1835. 


OUR PROSPECT IN NEW JERSEY. 
our removal to Rahway we have received | 


cut out of the paper before it attracted our notice : 
enough, however, is left, we think, to put to shame, 
ifthey are capable of being shamed, the editors whose 
unprincipled conduct has elicited the pointed rebuke 
THE NEW.YORK PRESS—ATTEMPY TO 
REVIVE THE ALIEN LAWS. 


tober next. 


‘| 
| 





East, in reference to naturalized citizens, can end in | 
nothing but defeat and disgrace to the Whig party, 

f persisted in much louger. ‘This is inevitable. | 
up by the New York Courier & Enquirer, the | 

American, Commercial Advertiser, and even the | 
Star, edited by the veteran Noah. Naturalized Ame. 
rican citizens are denounced as enemies to their 

adopted country—proscribed as a class, and the very 

rights secured to them by the Constitution and laws | 
threatened with annililation, ‘This violent course | 
is justified on the ground that a large fraction of the 
foreign voters in the city of of New York support 
| Anprew Jackson and his administration—that the 
same class exhibit similar symptoms in regard to the 
prospects of Martin Van Buren—and, finally, that 
to control and check this tendency, it would be ex- 
pedient to limit and revise the naturalization laws 
now in force in the country. Nor is thisall. An 
attempt is making to revive the religious prejudices 
of the country—to awaken sectarian animosities— 


i 


ti 





since 
lition to our subscription list which swells the 
of our New Jersey subscribers to between 
For this addition, however, 


an adc 
! ymbet 

ind six hundred. 
feel bound to acknowledge that we are, in a con- 
erable part, indebted to the liberality of our politi. 
cal opponents, many of whom we hope to be instru. 
mental in bringing over to the good cause. Our 
fiends{ are still as active as we can desire in pro- 
~oring new subscribers, and we hope soon to be 
soppor ed by as many New Jersey democrais as 
any other paper in the state, independent of our ex. 
iensive subscription list in New York city and 
(; oughout the other states, which altogether will 
moder the Worgina Man's Apvocats as desirable an 
advertising medium as can be selected. 

SLAYING MEN OF STRAW. 

In the New Jersey Advocate of the 25th instant, 
(misrepresented Rahway Advocate in our last,) it 
was asserted that ** some of the ‘ poor against the 
 rieh’ papers” (meaning the democratic papers) had 
# given one very important reason wir Gen. Harri. 
« gon should not be put in nomination for the next 
« Presidency ; because, fersooth, he is TOO POOR ;” 
in reply to which assertion, we, in cur last, stated 
that a sunilar assertion made by the New York Eve. 
ning Star had been flatly contradicted by the Eve- 
ning Post, and to that day remained unpruved, and 


v 


s 


land exempt heretofore from the dominion of cleri- 
cal intolerance. ‘The political vision of such men 
must be limited, indeed, if they see in this course 
any thing but dishonor—any thing but a prostration 
of polical reform, and a triumph and cuufirmation | 
of the bad councils which now unfortunately control 
the destinies of thiscountry. If, as is asserted, the 
foreign voters prefer General Juckson and Mr. Van 
Buren, why, in the name of right, may they not do | 
so, without any deprivation of their privileges as 
citizens? Such a preference does not surely dis- | 
qualify them to exercise the elective right, however | 
it may run counter tothe more patriotic views of 

many of their fellow citizens, * ° ad 

* * * * * a a ms 

The Commercial and Advertiser, of the same city, | 
and of the saine school of politics, tov, are guided 
by similar views, and have contributed very essen. 
tially to turn the naturulized citizens of New York 
into the support of tbe present administration, | 
The fact is, the whigs have always been unforta- | 
nate in that particular. The lead of such men, how. 
ever honest they may now be, is deeply to be deplo- | 
red, and can have no good influence over (he des iny 


‘led upon the N. J. Advocate to name one de of that party. Such men are behind the apirit of the 
we called up _—o - 


|age—the lagging in the rear of liberal thinking— 
yocratic paper that had urged poverty as a reason | wedded to those notions which consigned their fa- | 


hy Gen. HL. should not be nominated. The follow. | thers to private life, and those principles which | 
ioe is the way ia which our call is answered in the have received the stamp of public disapprobation. In 
ih : charac’er with this,isthe attempt to circumscribe the | 
rights of a patriotic portion of our population. There | 
is such a smallness manifested in the attempt—such | 
an utter disregard of consequences and results— 
such a recklessness and eel“ mpt of public opinion— 
that its singu'arity is onig exceeded by its folly. 
The narrow-mindedness—the unstatesmanlike 
| views of such individuals will never, we assure them, 
hear a response from the Whig press of the West. 
There is no propriety ip adopting the clamor thus 
raised, still less is there justice or sound policy. As 
well might an effort be made to disfranchise New 





} 


} 





last number of that pnper: ' 

i7 The‘ poor-against-the rick papers, by sneer. 
.ov at General Harrison's restricted pecuniary means, 
iy augment his popularity among the people : God 
‘hid that aay American should be restrained from 
g his country because he has the misfortune to 


} 
| 
‘ 

| 
servi! 

oor £ 
he N. J. Advocate has probably arrived at the | 
Viistaffie conclusion that it is much easier to set up 
battle with a dozen men of straw than to en- 


and blood. 


body of flesh 


er one body We give it Hampshire, because her citizens, froin being support- 
. ; ! , | . } ' 
fur discretion, al Lue least, and discre ion, they e:scof the younzer Adams, have gone over, aimost 


y, is the better part of valor. in a body, to the adv reacy of Mr. Van Buren. In 
ps ‘the N. J. Advoeate spe uks of ** the ecare —— State there 1s an ; malloyed native peop Hation— 
. om iad without a mixture of alien cilizens—yel the samo 

ed” by Gen. II, in the b ttle of the Phames. The | quets are pro dueed there. It would be an insult to 
General himself says, in his despatches giving an ac. | the good sense of our readers to make an attempt at 


nt of that battle, “ The brave Col. John-on is | reasoning ona subject like this. By connecting a 
portion of the Whig press with such restrictions, 

; ra ome ‘. . . the enemies of correct principles are furnished with 
ounded—he badly”—* Phe Culonel’s numerous a weapon W ith which to beat down 4 highly respect. 
at he was in the post of danger.” | shic and patriotic party. To grat fy the malignant 


feelings of some ha!f dozen New York editors, the 


‘the only officer whom I have heard of that is 


prove th 


will hardly, we presume, dispute the 


silable’s authority, although it does run counter to | great constitutional party of the country has its 
‘ ; rery existence pla ed in jeopafdy, and the high and 
own. ‘The fuet is, we suspect, that the Gencral’s vory Seonce p* J ‘| y ; aliliet 9 
| 2 . ' _ | noble resolves of its members weakened—its councils 

y } 7 litic f a) ee ~ - 
iry fame is his highest qualification for th of. distracted—and confidence in its final success much, 


te of Presideat, aud that bas already procured him 


woral offices entirely above his capacity. 
PATERSON TURN OUT. 
v "ce our last, we have received the following 
eure in aid of the Turn Out at Paterson : 


very much, placed in doubt. Asa political friend 
—as a Whig—as the editor of a press that never yet 
| faultered in its course—we would urge our New 
| York brethren to panse in their presont warfare 
upon adopted American citiezus. If it were proper 
to enact restrictions such as they propose, this is not 


From T Daniel 7 5 B2 25 the time to de it. On the eve of an important elec. | 
* John Beird 100 tion, no change could now be effected in the naturali- | 
ace ” ‘ ‘ zation laws, without having a bearing on that im: | 
" Win. Slater (Weekly sub ) 0 124 portant event ; and it requires no great political fore. | 
“* Mex, Cookey do. . 0 12 sight to predict that no satisfactory adjustinent of that 
“ Misses O., N., S., and M., do. 0 50 question could be had under such circumstances. 
« John L. Blakeley 3 050 _ party had us wings clipped by advoc ing an | 
Alien Law : and has loug deen powe:less. We hope | 
50 a second example will not be deemed necessary, even 
: oA : he er prok parteaee. 
Before received 73 374 to teach those who never profit by experience 
As long as those whose duty it is to enlighten pub 
Total : : PF $77 874 lic opinion rely on petty expedients to achieve the |} 


objects of party; as long as they are willing to ob. | 
tain temporary success by inflaming the passions, | 
exciting the prejudices, and raising tumults between 
the followers of this creed and that—belween native 
and adopted citizens—so long may we expect to see 
the political community divided into dense masses, | 
led on by demagogues, and impervious to the rays 
of reason and patriotism. Yor our part, we be- 
| lieve the principles of those opposed to executive 
| encroach ni and dictation are to» sacred to need 
}such aids. Believing this, and that the people will 
| sooner or later currect the delusivns of a temporary 
ve so great a part of their subsistence. Let none, | attachment to men, we will never resort to evil that 
therefore, who wish well to the caus» of justice and | good may come of it; nor seek a triumph of party 
humanity be deterred from sending in tiwir mites— jin the prostration of those principles which distin. 
for it is by these means that the cotton lords, and all | guish our institutions from all others, and in the 
vlher lords, must be broug it to the r senses. These destruction of our country’s most glorious attribute : 
‘wall sums are destined, in quick time. I expect, to | that of being the refuge of the oppressed of all na- 
couvinee the cotton lords that all power rest with the | lions. 
people—that they are not only the most powerful, | dei 
t they are the most just. Look at their present 
ninds, ye nabobs, and blush—then look at the 
means taken by the working classes to support your 
work-people, and act at once like men, like republi- 
ns, and accede to their very moderate demands— 
lur the principle now contending for is ** the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number”—the only princi- 
pie, in a political point of view, worth contending 
‘or; and what makes this principle so important, 18 
consideration that the happines of the greatest 


The fullowing letter accompanied the $l 25 men- 
toned last week ; 
Me. Evans — 

I send you one shilling, as my first weekly sub- 
eripion in aid of the poor females and children of 
\e Paterson Factories. ‘The sum is small, but it is 
® small sums that I place the greatest reliance. 
“The Bee is emall among many that fly, but her 
loney ie the cheif of sweet things.” How very 
‘ling doth the single grain of wheat appear! yet it 
blo the accumulated grains that the human race 





ASTRONOMICAL HOAX, 

Tie long article which commences our first page 
to-day is taxen from the New York Sun, which pa. 
f per, it will be perceived, purports to have copied it 
from a supplement to the “ Edinburgh Journal of 
Science.” If the account be a hoax, as is our be- 
lief afer a thorough perusal of it, it is one of the 


{ 


inost ingenious ever perpetrated. The authorship 


iumber insures the happiness of all. Employers and | of the article is attributed to a young man named 
rkn ] t ‘ ; ges of suc | , . . » | 
n would both have the advantages of such a | Locke, furmerly a reporter fur t!.e Courier and En. 
La iu t 


f things; and every man having, or laying 
‘aim to, any share of common sense, will, or at 
‘east ought, to use his best endeavors to bring such a 
tlate of things about. Yours, &c. 
W. SLATER. 
I remit the fulluwing from a few good hearted fe. 


| quirer. The following notices of it are selected 
| from among many papers that have received the ac 


| 


count as genuine : 


(From the Albany Daily Advertiser.) 





males: | Srurenpovus Discoveries in Astronomy.— We have 
Misa C., weekly, . . « . $00 61.4 read with unspeakable emotions of pleasure and as. | 
AGiead, . ” / ~¢ <e 1212 | tonishment, an article from the last Edinburgh Sci. | 
Dite s . ve 95 | entific Journal, containing an account of the recent 
Ditto, . WN 4 Ee 93 | discoveries of Sir John Herschel at the Cape of 


— 


Miss H. weekly sub. . . 
Mrs. Coukey, ditto, et: ee 
Miss S—, io. +. 6 
Miss W—, ditto, wn > + - 
Self, Gitte, Hs tf lt 
We learn from Paterson that the 


1. | Good Hope. 
121 | (From the N. Y. Daily Advertiser 

12 1 | No article, we believe, has appeared for years, that 
12 1. | will command so general a perusal and publication. 
121 Sir John has added a stock of knowledge to the pre- 
sent age, that will immortalize his name, and place 


it high on the page of science. 


Sts 


wnwneon 


. 
~ 


te 
we 


hands, except | 
those who have left the place, and those proscribed, | 
have nearly all gone to work at the hours mentioned | 
‘1 our last, 


(From the Mercantile Advertiser.) 

The proscribed children of the com. | Discoveries IN THE Moon.—We commence to day | 
| the publication an interesting article, which is stated | 
, | to have been copied from the Edinburgh Journal of 
Probably all that will ultimately be refused permis-| Science, and which made its first appearance here in | 


sion twelve hours a day for the cotton lords until a | a cotemporary journal of this city, It appears to | 
suitable opportunity offers for them to throw off the | ©@™tY intrinsic evidence of being an autheutic docu- 
al PP y offers f heel ment, 

The money received this week, as mentioned in 
cur last, will be applied for the benefit of the pro 
scribed, who have done their duty. 


Miltee amount to about twenty-seven, and these are 





ALL HANDS apoarp!—The time is at hand when 
the good people of this state must again turn their 
attention to the selection of men for legislators, 
whose principles and integrity may secure a continu- 
ance of that honor and prosperity which now belongs 
to the state. Let the friends of good old fashioned 
democracy in every county look to the formation of 
their county tickets—let all manner of dissention be 
avoided—let every minor preference be sacrificed on 
the altar of public gaod— and the people will be tri 
umphant in the elections and blessed in their law- 
makers. We know there are those wh are whisper- 
ing calumnies to distract, and false principles to di- 
vide, the democratic ranks in two or three counties, 
but the people will frown upon every effortto weaken 
them. The success of the democratic party is writ- 
ten as plain as prophecy. May it be perpetual.— 





Ruove Istanp Reoeemzp.— We omitted to state in 
our last, that the Democratic Ticket for Ropresenta- 
\vea in the Twenty-fourth Congress had succeded in 
Rhode Island; the most melancholy consequence 
of which to the opposition will be, that their “ fork. 
*d lightning orator,” the celebrated Mr. Burges, will 
ho longer misrepresent that demoerstic satte in the 
National Assembly. 

The two Jackson candidates are cho:en, one by a 
Plurality of 21, and the other by a plurality of 32 over 
Mr. Burges. ‘The votes were for Burges 3862, Cyans- 





i 
The course adopted by miny Whig presses at the | |) :. 


| freeman, to the acquiring of information by Reading 
Lectures and otherwise ; 
Mechanics cannot thus spend their tine, when com. 
pelled to labor during the day und evening, ‘There- 
fore, 


and light up the faggot of fanatical persecution in a | much as ought to be required by any Master Mecha. 
nic of his Journeymen, and that compelling them to 
work for a longer portion of time, tends to prevent 
| them from taking that place in society, to which, as 
citizens, they are entitled. 


| ehair. 


| Fulton, wri'ten 
| brightest vision of his ardent mind was of steamboats 
, on the Mississippi : 


| since the days of Fulton. 


ANOTHER TURN OUT. 
The Chartered Insurance Companies of New York, 


The Wabash Cour‘er, printed at Terre Haute, Indi- ‘to the amount of nearly thirty, in consequence of the 


late great fire in Fulton and Ann streets, have com- 


the article, in that part marked by asterisks, were | bined and turned out for higher rates of insurance. (is the fullowiog sentence: 


According to the new rates, stores which were built 
a year ago in perfect accordance with the views of 
the Insurance Companies, and which have paid 30 
cents on a hundred doilars, will now pay 76 cents, so 
d by the 


is about a hundred and fifiy per cent! 


! 
that the raise of wages demand companies 


Whether 
addition to the former rates will be approved of 


and agreed to by their employers, remains to be seen. 


fhe Journal of Commerce recommends the establish- 


For months past, a regular eannonade has been kept | ment of a new and independent company. 


TEN HOUR SYSTEM. 
The following is a copy of the proceedings of the 


| Meeting held by the Juurneymen Mechanics of Hart- 
| ford, on the 26th ult. 


At ameeting of the Journeymen Mechanics of 


|the city of Hartford, holden at Denstow’s Hall, 
jon the 26th day of August, the following Preamble 
}and Resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas, Some time ought to be devoted by every 


aud Whereas, Journeymen 


I, Resolved, That ten hours’ labor per day is as 


Il. Resolved, ‘that although we have no wish to 


| interfere wiih the rights and interests of Master 


Meehanics, yet, proper respect for what is due to 


ourselves and others, requires that we refuse to work 


more than ten hours for a day’s work, after such a 


; date as a committee may specify. 


IL]. Resolved, That while we resile in the city, 
we will work but ten hours tor a day’s work. | 
IV. Resolved, That we will, by all fair and hono- 
rable means, endeavor to introvuce the same rule | 
amongst all mechanics of this city, and to carry this 
into effect, would recommend to this meeting to ap- 


port at a future meeting. 

V. Resolved, Yhas a Committee be appointed to | 
present the above resolutions to the Master Mecha- 
nics of this city, and respectfully request them to | 


| conduct their several establishments in accordance | 


with the same. 


FOR THK WORKING MAN'S ADVOCATE. ' 
Mr. Epiron—Permit me through the cviumns of 
the Advocate, to call your, and the attention of edi- 
tors generally, particularly those in the Western 
States, to the statements contained in Nos. 46, 47, 48, 
49, and 50, 51 vol.9 of the *‘ Curistain Advocate and 
Journal,” the mouth piece of the Methodists’ pub- 
lished in New York. 
The articles are headed * The Crisis,” and signed 
“A. N. Tillmore.” They are too voluminous to 
make extracts from ; and the object of the writer is, | 
to call the attention of the nation tothe great increase | 
of Catholics and Catholic Institutions in our conutry, 
especially inthe Westera States. He makes many 
startling assertions, and quotations, which if true, de- 
serve the notice and attention of every lover of Re- 
publicanism, and ils continuance in thiscountry. [ 
cannot believe all the and assertious of 
this writer, but as they may be true, there can be bo 


statemeuts 


hart ta enquiring into their truth, and either acknow- | 
ledging or refuting his statements. I would there- 
fore request all editors of independent papers, in 
those mentioned by Mr. Tillmore, where 
Catholics are suid to have engrossed so much land 
and influence, to inquire into the facts and report ac- 
cordingly as soon us practicable, as the subject is of 
Vast importance ALL. 


slates 


lo 


NEW YORK TRADES’ UNION 
The regular business belorethe Convention being 
finished, a motion to proceed to the election of Of- 





ficers for t! 


dent appoir 


> ensuing ye 
d Me 


inspectors of elec 


ir was adk pled. The Presi- 
ssrs. Haight, Bennett, and Short, 
ion—who, ufter canvassing the 
voles, declared the following persons duly elected :— 
JOHN CUMMERYORD, President. } 
BARNABAS §&. GILLESPIE, Vice President. | 
HERMAN D. BRISTOL, Ree’g. Secreta y. 
LEVI D. SLAMM, Corr’g. Secretary. 
JOHN BROWN, Treasurer. | 
Eewarp McKeesy, Tuomas Trorrer, Hiram Tor- | 
pea, Ricuarp Swarr, Wittiam Murpuy, ann | 
Jacos Low—Finance Committee. 
The result of the election having been announced, | 
Mr. Moore observed, that it was proper for him now 
to vacate the clair. | 





A committee was thereupon appointed—eonsist. | 
ing of Messrs. Slamm, Short, and Haight—to wait 
upon the President elect, and conduct him to the 
On the approach of Mr. Cummerford, the 
late President addressed bim in his usual happy and 
eloquent tone, congratulating him on his accession 
to the responsible oflice of President of this Union. 

Mr. Moore, upon taking leave, as presiding oflicer | 
of the Convention, made a neat acknowledgment for 
the many kindnesses which he had received at their 


| hands—referred, in felicitous terms, to the inauspi- 


cious circumstances under which this Union (ihe 
first experiment in the country) had been formed 
—the almost insurmountable obstacles against which 
they had to contend—the misrepresentations and 
vile slanders of our enemies, (the only weapons they 
had wielded against us ;)—and concluded, by urging 
the friends of the Union to beware of their enemies 
in disguise, who endeavor to sow the seeds of discord 
among them; closing the figure by observing, that | 
the lordly oak may withstand the winds and the tem. 
pests of heaven, but withers and dies by the gnaw- | 
ing of the worm at its core. 

Mr. Slamm offered the following resolution, which 
on motion, was adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention be 
presented to Mr. Ely Moore, for the very able and 
impartial manner with which he has filled the office | 
of President ; and that he has our best wishes for 
his health and prosperity on his retirement from that 
cliair which he had so sati-factorily occupied. 

It was then Resolved, That the Corresponding 
Seeretary be instructed to forward a copy of the 
above resolution to Mr. Moore, and als) a similar 
one to the other officers who had retired from office. 


From the Galenian, July 2th 
THE WEST. 

In sober truthris this land called“ The Great West.” 
There is no vain glory in the name,—the west, up- 
paralleled as itis in vast achievement, gives certain 
promise of a more glorious future. An account of 
afew years since, states that the 
The vision, in the lapse of less 
than a half century, has been more than realized,— 
on that river not only, but on the great lakes, the mag. 
nificent result’s of Fulton's ingenuity are daily seen 
and enjoyed. 

More than this :—a vigorous empire has sprung up 
New governments have 
been formed,—exhaustless resources developed, and 
a wild, rich, and inviting field for enterprize aud ad- 
venture bad been laid cpen to the people of all 
climes. In the great west, evenin our own Iilinwis; 
we have the Englishman and the Polander, and Jand 


| enough forther:, and for as many of their country- 


men as can pay for it. Mines of lead and iron, aud 
for aught we know, of gold and silver, and of pre 
cious stones, are wiihin our borders,—lead we are 
sure of, and plenty of it. The gold and diamonds 
when wanted. ‘These are dainty speculations, and 
bright prospects, truly. and the man who would ask 
more, ought to be shutup ! 

This is the land, too, for a poet orromancer! If 
we mistake not, we have several already, who catch 
inspiration from the verdant prairie, the broad and 
majestic river, the high hills, the mounds, and the old 
burial places of the past. And here we must enter 
our solemn protest against the attempts of some wise 
gentlemen, who have gone about to prove that the 
mounds which we see around us, and the old iron | 
and earthenware we pick up are not most venerable 
relics of a powerful and polished people who have | 
gone down to the grave, *‘unwept, uuhonored and | 
unsung” If it were not for these busy interlopers, 
we should have the most interesting and romantic | 
country in creation, We think it wrong to break a 
charm so pleasing. Who knows but that under the | 
influence of it, some ‘‘ Great Unknown” may spring | 
up, mayhap some Sir Walter Scott, who shall give | 
to these scenes as much of interest as did the wizard | 
of the north tothe heather and glen and mountain of | 





ton 3675, Pearce 3903, Sprague 3914, Trenton Emporium. 


his native Caledonia? Let the matter of the aa 
and relics alone, then, gcotlemen ! 


temporal Lord of the U.S 


burgh Am. Manuf. 


wind has been hit upon in Italy. | 
than the exhibition of our own Sea Serpent, (“bea 


, 


‘* Extraordinary event which took place 


| rial majority sixty-seven. 


| that 


| the Mississippi, on the 12.b July. 


“SUMMARY OF CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES.” 

Under this caption an intelligent correspondent 
presented, on the 8th instant, through our columns, 
to the public, a short exposition of the religious 
faith of R man Catholics. Ina that exposition there 


“It is false that they or the church hold it as an article of 
faith, that the Pope,is personally infallible, or impeccable, or is 

Some respected correspondents in Ohio have taken 
exception to the sentence as it is framed, and con 
tend that it is implicdly asserted, that eitioug! 
Pope is not the temporal Lord of t! 


he assumes to be t} 


bine 


I’ ‘ ~~ 
e U sited States, 


:spiritual Lord, which, in ef ct, 
would be the same thing. For 
referred the lette: sent to us 
the subjec to the learned author of the article allu 
ded to, and are requested by him to say, that the 
Pope does not assume to be the spiritual Lord « f the 

U. States, nor do Catholics look upon him as sach. | 
His relations arising out of his situa ion, ex end | 
ouly to the spiritual snperintendence of the Church, 

and uffuct iu mo way the temporal or spiritual mat. 

ters of those who holdnotthe Catholic f 


heir satisfuction, ¢ 


sith.—Pitts. | 
Tus Sea Serrent.—A new meth d of raising the 


It is noting | 


s 


and where did they catch him ?) together with 32 


eggs, which it appears he has laid since his capture 


rnale de Rey. | 


J 


The fellowing is extracted from the Gi 


no delle Due Sicilie of the 17th June: 


“GRAND DUCHY OF ‘TUSCANY. | 
at Pisa, on | 

the Id4th Muay. 
‘* The great Sea Serpent. f North America, which 


number of 32, 

**This wonderful event h.ppened only once be- 
fore in Europe, in the person of the same 
at the city of Cronstadt, in Transylvania, on the 
Lith of January, 1833, and Mr. Guiley succeeded 
in rearing seven small serpents, which are sull liv- 
ing.” : 


17 One Dollar Bills are now prohibited by laws 


| of the states of New Jersey, New York, and Connec- 


ticut, and we trust that public opinion will speeci'y 


| point a suitable Executive Committee who shall re- | drive those of all other states into oblivion. 


> Receipts for moneys recvived within the last 
three wecks will be sent with our next paper. 





(Correspondence of the Newark Daily Advertiser.) 
Wasuineton, Aug. 29, 1855. 
Although we have had no outbreak of discontent 


from West Middieton vo | 


Thomas Galley, of London, has been exhibiting in | 
this city, laid this morning at 5 o'clock, ova to th 


| be 


| 


General Election in this State, to be held on the 2d, 

3d and 4th days of November next, a Senator is to 

' be chosen in the First Senate District, inthe place of 
tlarman B, Cropsey, whose term of service will ex- 
pire on the last day of December next. 


To the Sheriff of the county 


| from the Seeretary of State. 


| 
{ 


| 
} 


at the office, 393 Pearl street, before five o’clock on 
Thursday afternoon. 


_plaee than New York, should be addressed to the Ed 
itor, at Rahway, N.J. 


aqaested to 


iN Ww York. 


State of New York, Secretary's Ofice, Albany, Augus 


aud the duties on salt to the general fund. 


cies in county offiees which may exist. 


i> New York advertisements and communications 
intended for this paper, must, forthe present, be left 


We shall make arrangements 
hereafter to receive them at a later hour. *,*The 
proceedings of Trapes’ Unions, left as above, will 
published gratuitously. 


> Letters and communications from any other 


—s i 
=|} Editors who exchange with this paper are 
to Rahway, N. J, instead of 


| 
direct 





Ist, 1835. 


Sin—lI hereby give you notice, that at the next 


Notice is also given that at the said election the | 
llowing proposed amendment tothe Constitution of | 
his State will be submitted to the people viz : 


For restoring the duties on goods sold at auction, 


JOHN A. DIX, 
Secretary of State. 


of New York. 
N.B. The inspectors of election in the several | 
wards in your county will give notice of the election | 
1 Members of Assembly, and for filling any vacan- | 





The above is a true copy of a notification received | 


JNO. HYLLYER, | 
Sheriff of the City and County | 
of New York. 
Sheriff's Office, Aug. 5th, 1835. 


Js” All the newspapers published in the county | 


; are requested to publish the above once in each | 


| 
} 


} 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


for seme time, such is the condition of the public | 


mind, that it is still found necessary nightly to mount 
guard ut the jail, and to keep a vigilantlook out at 
the different depots of arms and ammunition. Our 
jail is filled with prisoners, charged with aiding, abet- 
ling, exciling or participating in the insurrectiouary 
movements by which the public peace has been dis- 
turbed. I regret to say that men have been held to 
buil whose duty it was to suppress every riotous indi 
cation, and to set an example of subordination to 
the laws. One of our magistrates has been held to 
bail, His name is John D. Clurke, and he t 
tofore been considered one of our most efficient mag- 
istrates. “Some of our constables also have been 
stronglysuspected ; one is at this moment in 


las here- 


prison. 
Lyncuinc.—The following paragraph we take 
from the Louisiana Advertiser of August 13th. 
this outrage should prove to have beeu committed by 
mistake, how low must the perpetra‘ors k tu 
undo the wrong. We fear the time will come when 
ourtfiiends of the South rue it sore that 
ever abandoned the laws, as the means by which alli 
crimes should be punished. It would be fur better 
that guilty individuals should go unpunished, than 
that the Lurriers which protect society sluuld all be 
broken,down,—Jour. of Com. 


' 
heel. 


will they 


arrived here yes. 
terduy morning from Madisonville, that two person 


We learn from a passenger who 


had been de ected in distributing seditious | 


p um phe is 


| 


| 
| 
| 


land family, and [50 in the steerage 


if 


amony the slaves, in the neighborhood of St. Helena. | 


They were immediately tried by the citizens, and t!« 
charges being fully proved, says our informant, they 


| were sentencd to be hung forthwith ! 


From Encianp.—London and Liverpool papers to 
the 23th July have been received at Boston by the 
ship Trenton. ‘The moet important item of intelli. 
gence coutained in these papers is tho loss of Sir 
Robert Peel’s motion for the division of the Irish 


stood, for the motion two hundred and fifty-two, 
against it three hundred an‘ nineteen, 
Lord John Russel, in 
reply to a quesiion, stated in behalf of ministers 
he 
English tithes in the course of the next session, 

A great meeting was held in London on the sub 
ject of newspaper stainp duties. 
presided. 


Lord Diouzgham 
g 


Aug. 14.—We understand by a 
yesterday from Baton Rouge, 
that forty or filly negroes had been arrested, under a 


charge of being concerred 


New Onceans, ’ 


gentleman i 


arrivea 


in an intended insurrec- 


tion. Several while men were engaged with the 
negroes; their names are known, and the militia 


are in pursuit of them—they are doubtless by tuis 
time arrested, 

One of Murel’s gang was hung at Clinton, 
on Tuesday last, under the sentence of Judgs Lyoch. 
He nad five hundred dollars of counterfeit nutes upon 
him.—True American, 


A singular accident occurred to a steam oat on 


close to the shure to avoid the current, a large cot. 


should bring in a bill on the subject of 


' 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


j merly of Boston to Miss Elizabeth U1. oniy daughter of E. A 


| church bill. The debate wae closed at half past | August 29, 
| three on the morning of the 24th, and the vote | muct B. Hicks, aged 7 months 


| 


Ministe. | 


| 


| 
| 


; & dee 


La., | 


| 


While running | 


ton tree suddenly fell across the boat with a trenen. | 


dous crash, breaking through the boiler deck to the 
lower, on which a dozen men were sleeping, ail of 


whom had not time to leap out of danger before the | 


huge trunk sunk into the deck, nearly severing one 


poor fellow in two, crashing the head of another, 
and slightly wounding one or two others. After the 


alarm: caused by this occ rrence had subsided, the | 


tree was cut away and the boat proceeded on her 
voyage. ‘he tree was ninety feet long and four 
feet in diameter.—Balt. Repub. 


The Dutch frigate Mars, of 44 guns and 340 men, 


} 


} ship in 


and brig of war Sneenied, arrived yesterday in 17 | 


days from Curacoa. In passing through the Narrows, 
they exchanged salutes with fort Lafayette. On 


board the frigate is His Royal Highness Prince Len- | 


ry, sonof H. R. LI. Prince of Orange.—.NV. Y. Jour. 
of Commerce. 

Trr ror tar.—Matthias has written a history of 
Col. Wii. L. Stone, and Ais imposiures, and bas aiade 
arrangements for publication, Which ts forthwith to 
unless the Col. retracts the falsehood 
and absurdity of his history of Matthias. — Worcester 
Republican. 


De Commence d, 


A letter from Vicksburg states, that the chief man 
> 
of the gamblers had returned there a few days be 
fore, for the purpose of removing his family; bat 
that after having entered his house, « beautiful 
building, he became so much alarmed, that in a short 
time he absolutely died of the fright. 
= 2 same 
IRABEHAU'S SYSRPEM OF VARU RK &, or 
a the Laws of the Moral and Physical World. This cele 
brated work (attributed to Mirabeau, but written by Baron Hol 
bach,) is now in press, aud willjbe issued entive, from the best 
London edition, wiih corrections, as the first two volumes of 
THE FREE ENQUIRERS' FAMILY LIBRARY. The Li 
brary WHI be composed of the works of the most celebrated 
European and American sceptical authors, Tt wall be edited 
by an Association of literary gentlemen, aud published io pare, 
at 124 cents each, by G. W. & A.J. MATSELL, 04 Chaiham, 
near Pead street, New York 65 4t 


Vis WEB, a first rate Journeyman Cedar Cooper. 
.' None else uced apply Apply to 
JOUN PROOKE 
Lower Rahway, Sepiember 5, 1835 uf 





EMOVAL.—CHARLES A. HOWELL has removed 
bis SHOE STORE to the Store lately occupied by Moore 
& Brotherton as a Grocery Store. He takes this method of 
returning thanks for the liberal patronage of his friends and 
the pub ic, aud further request their favors. 
N. KB. Those baving unsettled accounts will be called on in 
a few days, when the subscriber will expect those indebted will 
have the EADY. 





CHABLES A. HOWELL, 
Rahway, August 21, 1835. 


OCU FUCO MA TCLS, wood and paper, of the 
Ist quality, warranted to iguite without fail, on being 
rubbed against any hard substance, for sale by the gross or 
dozen, at MANN & ROBERTSON’S 
Cigar, Snuff, and Tobacco Establishment,376 Pearl strect, 
where all other articles ia tuetr live, of the first quality, may 
also be obtained at the lowest prices. 
New York, August 29, 130. uf 








| of the 


| 


| recent y completed a variety of new fonts of letter in the sfyle 


| tal yer 


\ 
| 














| weck until the election, and send their bills immedi 


| sive experience, Uiey 


superiority in every particular over liiose Cast by the old pro- 


| 
| 
ately thereafter to the Sherifl’s office. aSlaw | 
TAMMWANY SOCIETY OK COLUMBIAN 
ORDER, 
oy" Brothers—A regular meeting of the institution will be 
held in the Council Chamber of the great Wigwam, ou Mon- | 
day evening, the 7th inst. at half aa hour after the of setting the | 
suu. General and punctual attendance is particularly requested | 
By order of the Father. 
JNO. J. BEVIENT, Seeretary. 
Manhatten, season of Hunting, ninth moon. year of disco 
very 343, of independence 60, aud of the instituiion 47h 
| 


DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN YOUNG | 
MENS GiNh BAL COVMIPPRER, | 
A regular Meeting of the Demociatic Republican Young 
Men's General Committee will be held at Tammany Hall, ou 
Mouday ev, ning, the 7ih instant, at8 o'clock. 
PHILIP BE. MILLEDUOLER, 
Awtuonry J. Uieecken, / s : 
Joun A. Mornint, Secretaries. 
New York, September 5, 1835. 


Chairman. | 


PASSENG Us, | 
In ship Moctezuma, Davis, fm Vera Cruz—E I Lacombe, 
M Mowe, MH Godet, Me Prudhome, A Clement 


Ju ship St. Cloud, from Liverpool—Miss Joice, Mr jrown, 





Iu brig Ariel, from Carthagena—s E Burrows 


In -bip Humplrey, from Giasgow—G Wells, Mr Shrink, 57 
alt al 

in ship Tennessee from Liverpool—Miss Bishop, Miss Lynch, | 
Mi Loptins, lady, 2 children, and 83 in the steerage 


Se eo. - se 





NEW WORK CATCLE MARKET. 
Monpay, A . 


gust. 


At market 110) head beef cattle, 3000 Sheep and Lambs, and 
2 } ows, 

P &c.—The beef market was well attended, and about 
SOO head taken at 


from 4) a 7, and a few extra good were suld | 


al 7iaTs Average price 64 per 100 Ibs. | 


Sheep and Lambs in fair demaud, and nearly all taken 
Sheep a trom 175 to 4, and Lambs at from 125 to 2 5u. Sume 
very interior at Ll, and some exira at 275 a3 each. 

Milica Cows coatinue duil: a few sales were made at 18, 22, | 

sii) Sa each 


ilay in gvod demand, and eales by the load, from the stan ds, 
tUda 112k per 100 ibs 

NEW YORK MARKET—September 3. 
Rye has been sold at 64 cts. Southren Corn at 85 a 90ets 


| 
| 





A cargoof prime N.Carolina wheat at l2octs. Fiour remains | 

ts al the Close of Jast week. There is no movement of impor- | 

tiunce in Cotton. Lu.opean Exchauges are heavy.—Journal | 
‘ nerce, 

noe 





MIARLMEAGES. 
September 1, at Poughkeepsie, by the Rev. Samuel A. Van } 
Vrauken, Willet Raynor, merchant of Syracuse, N. Y., to} 


— 


| Mary, daughter of the late Teunis Van Kiuch, of the former | 


place. 

September I.in New York, by the Rev. Mr. White, Mr 
Join B. Kitching, of the firm of Davenport & Kitching, to 
Mies Mary B. Hunt, of that city. 


At New York, by Rev. Dr. Kuox, Mr. Ebenezer Munroe, for 


Giinecke:hotl of this city. 


DA ahs, 


in this place Jane, infant daughter of Sa 





August 29, at Elizabethtown, N. J., after a short and severe 
illness, Mr. John Good, in the 7ist year of bis age 

September 1l, in New York, tu the 75il year of his age, Mr. 
Johu A. King. 

September tl, in New York, Julia Josephine, infant daugh- | 
ter of DD. A. Cushinan. } 

September 2, at New York, Mrs. Anne Buchan, widow of } 
the late Kebert Buchan, in the 72d year of her age. 

August 26, at Sweet Hollow, L. 1. after a short but severe: 





illness, Abbey, wiie of Mr. Lsaac Everitt, ia the 22d year ot 
her age. 

August 27, at Pittsburg, Rev. Cornelius Jones 

August 4 at North Castle, Weestchesier Co., Jonathan | 


Guien, aged 86 years and 7 months. 
Auguet 29, at Cliarleston, 8 C 
wes, Maria, wite of Jaaws 

Lerman, ot this city. 

August 19, at Pensacola, in his 69th year, Maj H. Wilson 
Angust 16, at Matanzas, Don Thomas Gener, formerly Pre- 
sidentot the Spanish Co.tez, aud more rece utly @ resident of | 
| 


England, aud daughter of James 


litle cllv. 
Deaths in New York, from the 22d to the 29h day of Ang 


were 158, of Whom were 32 men. 22 women, 


55 boys, 49 girls. 


} 





FUL EAGN ARMAVALS AT N EW vOuK. 





Ship Moctezama, Davis, from Vera Cruz, August 6. 

Suip Humphrey, Crocker, of Hath, tin Glasgow, 23d July. 
Ship Teunesee, Robinson, trom Liverpool, July 21. 

Ship Canova, Hall of Boston, from Cadiz, July 9. 

Packet ship Chas, Carroll, Lee, from Havre, July 24, 

sig Michels, McKoun, tm Messina, 55ds, Gibraltar, July 20. 
Brig Choctaw, Norris, of Gardner, Me. 10 as fos T. Lsiand. 
hw brig Atlantic, Gertz, 71 dstm Marseiiles. 

Kirig Havre, Pierce,of Providence 52 ds fm Newport,( Wales. 
French brig Alexander, Gallais, 60 days fin Rochelle. 

Brig (-eorge, Sweetzer, tin Tobasco, 26 days, 

brig Florida, Ripley, tm Hamburg, July 6. 

Schr George, Kitehe +, 15 ds fm Aux Cayes. 

Bele Harriet, Chandler, of N. Yarmouth, 16 days fm Hayti 
Schr Osear, Bacon, of Alexandria, 13 days tia Curacoa. 












Sehr tlarrison, Powers, 27 ds fin Tobasco 

Schr Commerce, Messier, of Newburyport, 33 ds fin Cam- 
peachy } 
— | 





PEt? PHINTELBS,—E. WHITE & WILLIAM HA- 

GER, respectfully inform the Printers of the U. Staies, 
to whom they have been individually known as established 
Letter Founders, that they have now formed a ec opartner- 
said business, and from their united skill and exten 
hope to be able to give satisfaction to 
all who may favor them with their orders. 

The invovuction of machinery in place of the tedious and | 
unhealthy process of Casiing type by hand, a desideratum by | 
the European founders, was by American ingenuity and a} 
heavy expenditure of ime and money on the part of our se- | 
nior partner, first omplshed. Extensive use | 
machine letter has iully tested and established ite | 


| 


successtuly ac 
cast 


cess, | 
The Letter Foundry business will hereafter be carried on by } 

the parties before named, under the firm of White, Hager & 

Co Therrepecimen exhibits a complete series, from Diamond 


to sixty four lines Piea. ‘Uhe bu k aad new type being in the } 
nost modern bght aud style | 

White, Hager & Co. are agents for the sale of the Smith and | 
Rust printing Presses, which they cau furnish their customers, | 


at manufacturers’ prices Chases, Cases, composing Sucks, | 


luk, and every article used in the printing business, kept for | 
a'e aud furpished on short notice. Old type taken in ex 
change for pew at nine cents per pound. } 
N. B. Newspaper proprietors who will give the above three | 
insertions, will be entitled to five dollars in such articles as | 


they may select from our specimens. 
KE. WHITE & W. HAGER. 
1835 3t 
#UCHS NEW YOK TYPE FOUNDRY.—THE 
k subscribers respecifully inform the Printers that they have 


New York, September 5, 


of the latest Muropean specimens. well calcwated for ornamen 
iting Or tast ful display, and making their assortment of 
PRINTING PYPES unrivaiied in beauty, extent and variety. 
A book of Specimens may be obtained at the Foundery, No. 13 
Chambers street, near Chatham street, or at No. 12 City Hall 
Piace. U contains specimens trom Twelve line Pica to Pearl, 
Consisting of 


45 fonts Roman Caps. with lower Case 

2> ™ Talicdodo; Tite Reman dodo 

5 Tite Liatie dodo: Sshoded Roman do do 
17 Antique do do; 12 Giack do do 

5 Open tlack do de 

2 fonts Script Caps. with Lower Case 

5 Gernran Text dodo; 2 Open Text de do 
25 ‘Two live Korman Caps. with figs 

i ‘Two li © Italic Cay italia 

lw Shaded Caps various kinds do du 

6 Open do do. 

7 Italian Caps, and Figures. 


Sesides Ornamental Letters, Backslope, Music, Lotrery Pi- 
gures, Piece fractions, Superiors, Astronomical and oiher Signs, 
Space Kules, Brass* Rules, Ornamental Dashes, Long Braces, 
more than 200 kinds of Morders, and more than 1000 k nds of 
Cuts and Ornaments for school books, wewspapers aod scien~ 
tific works ; orders for any of which, or for Composing Sticks, 
Cases, Chases, &¢. will be executed wit! the uimost prompt 
tude, alarge stock being always ou land 

They wilt also execute orders tor Urinting Presses, Paper, 
Ink, &c. which they will furnish at the manufacturers’ prices. 
_N. B. Printers of newspapers will please publioh Uns adver 
tisement (with this note) thrice Lines, sending a paper contains 
ing it to the Foundry. aud receive payment, when they pur 

chase four times the amount, of the bill from the Foundry 

Mareh 22, 1834 ys 3 Cho BRUCE & Go 





1 iN 


} aud to the whole 


| Class of deluded maniacs or 
| Gud excuse siavery, 


, after a short and severe ilil- | 


found to eXcel those of any remedy whatever. 


> The following publications, calculated to promote Usee 


tul Knowledge and to enable Industry to obt«im a Just compen 
sa'ion, are for saleat the office of the Working Man's Advocate 


HARD TIMES, and a Remedy therefor, - - 02 
SLX ESSAYS ON EDUCATION, ‘rom the New 
York Daily Sentine!, (stereotype edition, - - 
AN ADDRESS TO THE WORKING MEN OF 
NEW ENGLAND, on the state of Education, 
and on the condition of the Producing Classes iu 
Furepe and America—with particular reference to 


the effectsof Manufacturing (as now conducted, on 
the heaith and happiness of the poor, and on the 
sateiy of our Republic. Delivered in Restor, 





re | iinidgeport, Waitham, Dorches 
Pertland. Saco, Me.; and Dover, N.H. 
r Secoud Ediuen - - - 2 
NOW! GE for the Producers of 
n 1 Enquiryinto the nawre of Trade, 
Protective and Internal Improve 
s,and into the origin and effects of 
i Paper Money. By Wim. H. Hale - 183 
UE OF PROTECTING DOMESTIC IN- 
DUSTRY, consistently with the desires both of 
the North and the South by operating on the cur- 
reney By Clinton Roosevelt on o o - 
A SHORT HISTORY OF BANKING AND PA- 
FER MONEY in the United States, including an 
account of the Provincial and Continental Paper 
Mouey. To which is prefixed an Enquiry inte the 
Priaciples of the System, with considerations of 
its effects on morais and happiness. The whote in 
tended as a plain exposition of the Way in which 
paper money and money corporations affect the im 
terests of different paris of the community. By 
Wi. M. Goug - - - 7 - - 
A cheap edition of the same in pamphlet form 
Cobbetts “ PAPER AGAINST GOLD, or the Hh 
tory and Mystery of ihe Bank of England, ef the 
Debt, of the Stocks, of the Sinking Fund. and of 
all ihe other Tricks and Contrivances carried on 
by means of Paper Money.’ - - - - re) 
Cobbet'sedition of O' CALLAGHAN on USURY, 
FUNDS, &¢ ~ - - - - - - 5a 
*,* Most or the works are for sale by the quantity, ata H- 
beral discount from the retail 


prices 


Orders from the counwy 
pers, prompuly attended to. 


post paid) for De 


ks or Pa 





ag ae agry 12.S for poblishing In the village of Pough- 
keepsie, KTRATPURE OF DOMESTIC SLAVERY 
THE UNITED STATES ; Comprising a narrative of facta 
in relation to the su ga of the slav-s, the tuternal traffic, 
and kidnapping: accompanied with reflections on the moral, 
political, social and domestic evils of Slavery, aud suggestions 
of rational! asures for Its progressive but speedy extir— 
potion. BY JOSSE TORREY, Jun. Fourth edition, enlarged,*® 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

As the citizens of the United Statee are at present divided 
principally into three great par ies oloizatiovists, linme- 
diate aboiitisinists, and Advocates of Slavery, it will be proper 
to state thatthe Author of the above work, is not fully saristied 
with the views aud objects of either of them. He is of opinion 
that total compu'sory expatriation is impracticable ; and that 
voluntary emigration itis in vain to expect. Respecting imme- 
diate abolition, allhough he th nks it far more expedicat and 
safe than the present system of absolute slavery, he is of opi- 
vion that it would produce very pernicious results to the slaves, 
usion. He has demonstrated that slavery is 
an enormous evil lo the masters and their posterity, as well ae 
tu the slaves. and that it may be immediately modified, and 
gradually abolished, with mutwal benefit to each. 

‘The Author (an early phoneerin the cause of rathonal eman- 
cipation) cau hardly find words to express his abhorrence ard 





sate me 


| disapprobation of the horrible project of those deluded enthu 


wasts and maniacs. or reckless hypeerites, who are attempt 
ing to exalt the laws, legends, and examples, of an ancient 
ferocious tr.be of ignorant, superstitious, wandering barbu 

rians, above present expediency, laws, discretion, reason, and 
common and upon eich supposed or divine authority, 
convert 2,000 000 of ignorant degraded African slaves, inta 
homeless paupers. and admit them to equal political rights 
with American citizens, tusanely!!! With equa’ detestation 
and greater execr ation, he contemplates the attempts of another 
tyrannical hy pocs tu justify 
from the same corrupt spurious au hori 
ty! lustead of insulting innocent unfertunate po<sessore of 
slaves, by avgravating epithets borrowed from the bible or any 
other artifical book, such as‘ 
, that it is the 


ense 





les 


man stealers,”’ dc. I shall demon- 


trate desicivel 





is smmediate and direct command & 
| of the universal God of a// nations and the universe, t: at slave 
holders tmmediately become paternal guardians, and kind 
frends totheir African neighbors, ond prepare them as speedi- 
ly as posstble, by mental and moral inprovement, to become 
Voluntary Laborers an tenants ; and consequently trom dange 
rous enemies, to become taithtul grateful friends. Thus, un- 
shackled by purtialities or pledges for either of the great con 
flicting parties, bus a neutral disinterested friend to ati honest 
innocent men, black or white, red or yellow, the author of the 


Portraiture of Slavery respec 


in the hope 


tfully presents himself as a friend- 
of restoring an egiiated uation to hae- 
reason, muiual Kindness, and general hanpine.s. 


TORREY, Jr 


ly umpire, 


muhy, peace 


U PE 232088. —The subvoribers have new in oh 


iver, a 
4 \arge cargo of LUMBER, per Shoop Exertion, Captain 
Grant, from Troy and Albany, consicting of the following 


descripiions .-- 


704 seasoned first quality plaak; 1007 large hemlock joist; 
9,335 feet of box boards, 2.539 feet do ; 14.595 feet do; 1,590 
feet 5-7th box boards; 51.06,000 feet white wood. suitohle for 
coach makers; 500 first rate boards ; 1240.‘ “55 lo common 
16,032 feet 3-ith wide box boards, together wiih tlicir sluck ou 
hand of the following articles :— 

Good Boards: refuse do.: wide and cle lank: common d 
refuse do.; spruce plank; planed do.; ben bh wos d boards 
4 by 6 joist timber; box buards : clear -earoned wide and 
narrow boards; clear Wide seasoned 2 1. cli plank: bern floor 
do.; white wood boards ; bass wood do.; shiugtes, far; 11-2 
inch ceiling lath; 11-4 ineh do., ciap board«; cuerry boards; 
ash plank , spruce and hemlock 2i ch plank; cedar cen pany 
shingles , Ccommondo ; refuse d 2 feel uo :¢¥press do. cedar 
paling: Thomastown and Atienus Lime in ca-Ks. which com 
prises ds large and good a stuck, and will be poid ou as renson- 
able terms as at auy yard in New Jersey. 

PINCH & UAYDOCK 


Rahway, Ang. 22, 1°35 
PROPOSALS for publishing a Cireuiar Audeewsio ty 
people of the United States and all o.lbor nations : on Be 
neficence, uses and abuses of wealth, morat an. iedu 
cation, fashions. superstition, econemy, practice 


rect divine revelation, American and Furopean 
' 





phivesl 
religton, «lf 
idolatry geet 


paganism, be auties and abominations of the bible, Clerical de 
pravity or delusion, Causes and remedies of view and pauper 
ism, moral reformation, and the uuiversal diffusion of useful 
knowledge, virtue, competence, and bappiness: ‘lo whiet 


will be annexed the Constitution of the Aimericau Beneticence 
Society. JESSE TORREY, Jr. of Poughker psiv. 

If the Knowledge of the way to be happy, ane of the way to 
excape or prevent avoidable distress, both of mand and body 
cau be valued in gold ard silver: the author of the Address 
and Constitution now submitted to public attention, is ‘uiir 
confident that it would be a moderate estimate, to compute the 
contents thereof, to be worth less than one thousand doliars. ter 
every individualinto whose possession they may Come, 1 prac- 
tically adopted 

Condition it will be printed on fine medium paper, con- 
taining probably, fifty pages 1@mo. at 12 1-2 cent for 
any number less than 3S copies, or at 10 Cents euch fur any 
number over 4 copies. 

Subscriptions received at the office ofthe Herald 





a copy 


oft Reason 


| Opposite the court house. 


wor Editors of periodicals, who willdo me and the public the 
favor to give the above prospectus an insertion, shall be fur- 
nished with a copy of the book ; and if disposed, may take au 
agency forselling the work. AsT have determined to limit my 
the hundred er thousand, to one cent «1 
each copy, the wholesale cost will be so bittle, that it ts hoped 
every patriotic liberal philanthropist, who ts able and has an 
opportunity, will procure ove hundred or more for gratnitous 
distribution among bis neighbors. As a small evidence of ita 
teing worthy of such attention, I will mention that severat 
gentiemen who have perused the address, or heard it read, 
have subscribed tor @ number of copies for distribution among 

heir acquaintance. 

Postmasters, nerehants, and the friends of truth generally, 
throughout the United States, are also respectfully requested tw 
act as agents JHSSE TORREY, Jr. 

Poughkeepsie my 19tff 


profits on the sales by 


May 4, 1835. 


TALUABLE MEDICINES.-Dr. Church's Ks 
Mustard for the cure of th 
There is perhaps no matady 


sence of 
sprains, vc 


imalisin, gout 
»wWhich the human 


frame is subject, that has had more applications of various 
kinds administrated as remedies, than the rheumatism : mor is 
there scarce a disorder that has resisted with like foree the at 


tempts to remove it. The virtues of the Fs«. Mustard will be 
Price 5U cents 
per bottle. 

Dr. Church's Antispasmodie Elixir, for the cure of convul- 
sions, hysteric, epidemic or falling fits, &c. ‘To those persons 
who are so unfortunate as to labor under any of the above nat 
med diseases, this article is confidently recommended 
bottle is sufficient to prove its virtues. 

Dr. Church's Vegetable Lotion, for the removal of all kinds 
of eruptions on the faceor skin, freckles, ring woiims and white 
ning the skin, in bottles, at 75 cents. 

De. Church's Vermiinge Lozenges, for the cure of worms in 
children and grown persons. They are an excite 
aud contain nothing but what is perfectiy ianocen 
ful—sold at 374 cents each box. 

Dr. Church's Itch Oigtment, a certain and mild remedy for 
this unpieasant disorder and has never failed within the know 
ledge of the proprietor of eflecting a cure 
*rice 50 cents per box. 

The above medicines are forsale, whole ale or retail, by the 
Proprietor, at Church's Dispensary, 1°60 Bowery, and by most 
of the Druggists in this city 


; & small 


ilLaterative, 


yet power 


Ihhune @pplication, 


my 


ATWILL®S MUSIC SALO—ON 
Splendid Accordions—New Foreign Mua 
sie—Guitars &c.—ATWILL has just re 
ceived from his agent in Paris, a large sup 
ply of the much admired Accordions, of 
various prices and number of keys, vary 
ing in price from $6 to $30. Atwill has 
published an instruction book for the A 
cordion, containing a large number of ta 
vorite Airs for the instrument. 

New Foreign Music ior the piano t 


flute’ and plano, &c. of the compositions 

of the most distinguished masters 
Splendid Guitars ot rosewood, birdseye 

maple and satin wood, with the pa ent 


serew heads and iniaid with pearl, ivery, 
&c. of great variety of paterns and of all 
prices. 

Strings, Reeds, &c, in every varity of 
quality and quantity 

i" Wholesale and retail purchasers 
will find it much totheir sdvantave toca! 
find examine the extensive as-ortment of 
Music and Musical Instruments, &c. constautly on hand. tn 
struments repaired, &c. &c. ATWILL'’S MUSIC SALOON, 
201, Broadway, near Si. Paul's Chureh aps 








. EW STOBE.— The Subscriber having bocated him- 
self in Mechanies’ street, (Upper Rahway,) has tater 
the store formerly occupied wy J. & W.B. O iver, and offers 
tu his friends and the public a@ general assortment of MER. 
CHANDIZE, consisting of Dry Gouds, Groceries, Paints, 
Oils, Crockery, Windew Glass and Putty. Also Shoe and 
Carriage Makers’ Leather, English, American, Swedes, and 
Russia Lron, Steel of all kinds, Hardware, Plated Ware, «ec. 4 
The Public are invited to cal! and examine them. 
JOUN WICH, Jr. 
Rahway, August 29, 1835. if 
R. GEVURGE Wt 88'T'S, offers lis services tothe 
inhabitants of Rahway and vicinity in wie 
bianches of Medical and Surgical practice. O.iee apposite th 
Fartmec.s’ and Mechanics’ Store in Upper Rahway. 
August 29, 1°35. uf 


a FOR SALE—A HOUSE & LOY, second doo 


a Weat to LD. Alberson’s Hotel. 
| i i Also, thirty-five acres of Land, within ouc quartet 
—& of a mile of the exme 


DENNIB ©. CLARB. 


various 





Rahway, 22d Augiuest, 1A35 
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FRtacellancous. 
THRARS. 


Oh! give me not unmeaning smiles, 

Though worldy clouds may fly before them. 
But let me see the sweet blue isles 

Of radiant eyes when tears wash o’er them, 
Though small the fount where they begin, 

Their form, ’tis thought, in many asonnet, 
A flood to drown our sense of sin; 

But oh! love's ark will float upon it. 


Then give me tears, oh! hide not one; 
The best affections are but flowers 
That faint beneath the ferved un, 
And langush once a day for shovy ers. 
Yet peril lurks in every gem, 
For tears are worse than swords in slaughter, 
And bards are still subdued by them, 
As humming.-birds are shot with water. 


—_—— 








(From the Delaware State Journal.) 
v ’ , * 
ADVENTURES OF A THIRTY-TWO POUND 
SHOT. 


The offair which occurred in the harbor at Toulon, | 


in the spring of 1834, when, in firinga salute in hon- 
orof the French King’s birthday, some shot from the 
United States friga’» | nited States, struck the French 
Admiral’s ship, and -xilled one or two men—made 
some noise at the time, butis now scarcely remem 
bered, except as one of those accidents which often 
eccur in naval experience, and which 
discipline and the most cautious vigilance may not 
always prevent. The first lieutenant is considered 
responsible for the discipline of the ship; but much 
of that responsibility must be, if we may so express 
it, merely technical; there are many minute details, 
in reference to which the most vigilant and compe- 
tent officer must rely'upon subordinates, who may 
not always be trust-worthy, and aslight neglect in 
these details may derange, for the moment, the best 
conceived plan, and produce events asserious as that 
which occurred at Toulon. It was the loss of life, 
and not the infrequency or the enormity of the acci- 
dent at Toulon, that gave it an air of national im- 
portance : for such things have occurred more than 
once before, as well in our service as in the service 
of other countries, without exciting remark beyond 
the spot where it happened. These remarks lead me 
to relate an anecdote communicated by a naval of- 
ficer detailing an incident which belongs to this class 
of navalcasualties; and which might have had as 
tragical a termination as that at Toulon, but termi- 
nating differently, may now serve to excite a smile, 
or amuse a passing hour. 

The scene is laid inthe herbor of Smyrna. The 
U. States sloop of war Ontario, returning from a 
cruise in the Archipelago put into Smyrna, in the 
wmonth,of February, 1831, on the eve of Washing 
ton’s birthday. The Ontario dropped anchor in th 
spacious harbor, outside of the immense 
shipping which is always to be found in that great 
Eastern mart. In the distance was to be seen the 
city, its port enlivened by merchant vessels of al- 
most every nation, and between them and the Onta- 
rio, a number of English, French, and Dutch ships 
of war. 

On the morning of the 22d, the gallant sloop was 
dressed out with flags flying from every mast head, 
in honor of the father of his country ; and Capt. S. 
wentashore to transact business with the American 
Consul, Mr. Offley, leaving orders for the customary 
observance of the day. The first lieutenant accor. 
dingly directed, that preparations should be made for 
the birthday salute, by drawing the shot from the 
guns. In executing this service, the routine is to 
draw the shot and lay alongside of the gun; so that 


the officer, in passing along to see that the duty has | 


been performed, observing the shot, is satisfied of the 
fact. On this occasion it happened that tbe cabin 
guns were first drawn, and to avoid lumbering the 
cabin, were directed to be carried away, 
these shot, itseems, from carelessness or hurry, was 
laid alongside of the guns in the waist, before that 
gun had been drawn, and to this slight circumstance 
was owing the mischances ofthe day. 

While the salute was firing, the attention of the 
first lieutenant was attracted by the report of one of 
the guns, and he immediately called out— 

** Gunner—that gun had a shot in it.” 

“No, Sir—the gunner replicd—there is the shot 
alongside of the gun.” 

“No matter for that—said the lieutenant—I am 
satisfied from the sound, that the gun was shotted.” 

“I do not think so, Sir—rejoined the gunner—but 
at any ‘rate, the guns are so dopressed that the shot 
‘could do no harm,” 

The guns bad been depressed to prevent damage to | 
the neighboring shipping, from the wadding. 

The salute was fired, aud the first lieutenant had | 
gone below, leaving the second lieutenantin charge | 
of the deck, While this ofkcer was pacing tho deck | 
unconscious of impending evil, he observed a boat 
putting off from a Dutch gun brig, their nearest | 
Neighbor, and steering for the Ontario. She was | 
soon alongside, and a Dutch lieutenant ste pped upon | 
tho deck, with strong symptoms of consternation in | 
his demeanor. 

“Mein Got, Sir—was his jrst salutation~—You 
fired a ehot into us just now, which carried away 
our main pear and almost kilt a man. re 

The American Officer expreesed his deep regret at 
the accident, and requested the Dutch officer to bo | 
seated while he communicated the circumstances to | 
the filst lieutenant. Stepping to the companion, he 
called down in an under tone to the first Jieuten. | 
ant— 

‘+ H—, do you know we’ve shot a Dutchman | 
this morning !” | 
* Shot a Dutchman—impossible ” cried the lieu- | 


tenant. 

* It’s a fact—here’s an officer from the Dntch gun 
drig on board of us, and he tells me we've carried 
away some of his tackle and almost kilt a man.” 
44“ Then for God sake my dear fellow, get a boat, 
go on board, explain the accident and make every 
proper apology; ascertain what damage has been 
done and offer suitable reparation.” 

The officer went on board the Dutch brig and ex 
plained the accident to the captain, whom he found | 
avery reasonable man and satisfied with the expla- | 
nationfhe gave him. The shot, it seems, had rico. } 
chetlted—struck the surface of the water and glanced 
off—passed over the Dutchman’s poop and struck 
his main boom, or ‘‘beam,” as the Dutch officer had 
it. The lieutenant inquired for the man who was 
*“ almost kill,” and was gratified to learn, that the | 
**almost” meant that the shot had passed pre tty near | 
a young Middy who was walking on the porp -tthe 
tame, but had neither hit nor hurt him, ‘The Dutch 
Captain politely declined an offer to repair the br. - 
ken boom, and the American lieutenant returned to | 
hisship. He had scarcely finished his report to the | 
first lieutenant, when a boat came gJongside with an 
officer from a French Corvette, which was lying 
beyond the Dutch brig. We may observe, by the 
way, that at the time we are speaking of, there was | 
much coolness subsisting between the American 
and French officers in the Mediterranean, growing 
ont of the unfortunate fracas which had occurred a | 
shorttime before, at Mahon, between some Ameri. | 
ean and Fronch sailors, in which a French officer 
and an American sailor were killed. Tho French 
officer came on deck, and with a demeanor wi ich 
was any thing but conciliatory, stated, that a shot 
from the Ontario had passed over the French King’s 
corvette » carried away some of the rigging and 

a quantity of seamen’s clothing which had been 
hung out to dry. 

The officer stepping to the companion, communi 
cated this additional misfortune to the first Lieuto- 
nant, 

“ H 


* Shot a Frenchman 





, we've shot a Frenchman !” 

” exclaimed ho, “ ls it pos 
sible! When sball I hear the Jast of that infernal 
shot! Go on board my dear , Without delay, 
and satisfy Monsieur that it was an accident.” 








The Lieutenant accordingly went on board the 


French corvette, and explained to the Captain the 
circumstances, expressing his deep regret at the de- 
‘cident, and offering to send the proper persons from 
the Ontario, to repair damages. Monsieur, however, 
was not in as placable a mood as Mynheer: he de 
clined the offer to repair damages, but talked of in. 
forming his government, and maintained a reserved 
and offended manner, until the American officer's 
patience began to wear oul: assuming as stately a 
demeanor as the Frenchman, he gravely observed— 
“Sir, [ havo informed you of the circumstances of 
ths accident, and made you every apology which, 
in my opinion, the nature of the case requi:es—will 
ou be pleased to inform me whether you are satis. 
fied.” ‘The French Captain immediately relaxed— 
** Oh, oui, Monsieur, certainment, certainment, c'est 
assez, c’est ose z.” ‘The American officer thereupon 
made his bow and returned to the Ontario. 
The officers now indulged the hope that this un. 
lucky shot had terminated its adventures without 


the strictest | 


fleet of | 


One of 


further mischief; but the circumstances being such 
as the first lieutenant thought should be immediately 
communicated to the Captain, they remained on 
deck until his return, Caytain S.came on board 
about 9 o’clock, and after a few observations, took 
the first lieutenant aside — 

** H1—, said he, do you know that you fired a shot 
to-day ?” 

“ Yes, sir—said H—, I am perfectly aware ol 
that fact—but how did you learn it, Captain 5, ?” 

“Why the shot struck an Austrian—” 

“ Struck an 4ustrian/” echoed H—. 

“ Aye—struck an Austrian brig—replied the Cap- 
‘ain—the Austrian captain brought the shot to Mr. 
Offley’s while we were dining.” 

“ Did you actually see the shot, Captain §.,” said 





li—. 
“ T actually saw the shot—it was brought, as | 
jtuld you, by the Austrian captain, to the Consul’s 
while we were at dinner, and laid upon the table.” 

‘* Where is the shot now, sir ?” 

* At Mr, Ofll-y’s.” 

** Was any one hurt on board the Austrian ship ?” 
enquired H—, 

** No, but some damage is done to the vessel.” 

“Thank God, then, cried H—, thit [’ve heard the 
|last of that shot! Never gun fired sucha shot be- 

fore—first, cut away a Dutchman’s spanker, vext a 

| Frenchman's rigging, and now its hulled an Aus. 
j}trian. But you are sure, Captain S., that you saw 
| the shot at Mr. Offley's ?” 
| Aboat was senton board the Austrian vessel early 
}the next morning. She proved to bea large, new, 





} strong built brig, of about 350tons—a Black Sea tra 
der. The ball, which, after it glanced fromthe water, 


| had passed over the Dutch and French vessels inan 
ascending course, began to descend before it struck 
the Austrian, and such was its impetus, that it drove 
through the thick strong side of the vessel, carried 
away aheavy stanchion, and finally brought up on the 
opposite side of the Brig’s hold among a number ol 
men who were at work withouthurting a man. The 
| carpenter of the Ontario soon putall to rights on board 
| of the Austrian——and thus ended—“ The Adventures 
| of a thirty-two pound shot.” 


BEING IN DEBT. 

From “ a father’s Confession,” in a late number of 

| Frazcers Magazine. 

| Believe me, my son’s that all of the kinds of ty- 
|ranny by which the spirit of the man is bowed down 
and crushed, and all his energies, moral and physi- 
| cal, paralysed and withered, there is none so active 


in its oppression, and so bitter in its torture, as that | 


| which a creditor exercises over his debtor. It is a 

tyranny which can even quell the springing clasti- 
|city of youth’s sanguine ambition. Observe, too, 
| that its existance does not merely depend uponthe 

disposition or acts of the master. The latter may 
|be the mildest and most long suffering man upon 
} earth ;and so far from endeavoring roughly to en- 


a4 


force his claims, may even refraim from assertain- 
ing them. Still by the very nature of the relation of | 





which subsists between the parties, is the 
reduced to the condition of his bondsman orserf ; 
| for the real intensity of the tyranny consists in this— 
that the creditorhas ever in his service an officious 


and indefatigable agent, who acts not only without his 


irders, but oftenin spite of his expressed wishes, and | 


that agent is the memory of the indebted party. The 
| master may be willing to give time to his slave,—he 
; may even desire him not to be disqnited by the ap. 
prehensions of violence ;but can the latter forget 
the existence ofan obligation which may be foreed 
upon his memory by the slightest circumstance of 
the passing moment ?—Can be forget, too, that 
however humane his present lord may be, his rights 


and claims may, after his death, pass to another of | 


an im] and violenttemper. Such are 
of the considerations which make the mere exis- 
tence of a debt, withoutany other aggravating 
circumstances, in itself tyranny of the most loath. 
some description. The parish pauper, despicable 
as his lot may appear, enjoys a higher degree of !i 
berty and independe han the manwho has put 
}it into the sower of another tocome upto him and 
|} say, ‘pay me whatthou owest.”” Think not my de- 
scription is overcharged. The fool and the profli- 
> would laugh at the picture which I have dis- 
| played to you—the one owing to his meptal infirmity 
| not being able to understand true liberty—the other 
|from the baseness of his nature, being dead to the 
degradation of servitude. But the 


uc 


erious 


ce 


' 


r 
gate 


man of an inge- 


|nuous and sensitive disposition, will readily allow 
mind as well asthe | 


that there ere fetters for the 

body ; and that, in order to be apprised of a sup. 
jec ion to bondage, it is not necessary that one should 
actually bear the clank ofiron chaine. 

“Another circumstance which tends to makethe 
febtor’s constraint still more intolerable, is, that in 
most t'e infliction ofitis either occasioned 
or expedited by his own weaknessandfolly. A 
weak submission to the imperious yet trifling man- 


cartes 


dates of fashion, a vain competition in the race of | 


exiravagaoce with more wealthy compeers, and a 
shameful compliance with the suggestions of unheal- 
thy and artificial appetites--these are some of the 
principal causes which sometimes scperatcly, but 
more frequently in close league together entangle the 
young man in the toils of debt.” 


An Amazon.-—-Phebe Brown was five feet six in. 
hes high ; is about-thirty, well proportioned, round 
faced, and ruddy; has a dark, penetrating cye, 
which, the moment it fixes upon your face, sees your 
character, and that with preeision. Her step is 
more manly than a man's, and can cover forty mi'es 
a day. Her common dress is a man’s hat, coat, with 
a spencer over it, and men’s shoes. She is unmar- 
ried, She can lift one hundred weight in each hand, 
and carry fourteen score; can sew, knit and spin, 
but hates them all—and every accompaniment of the 
female character, that of modesty excepted, A gen. 


Cc 


|tleman at the new Bath had recently treated her 
| radely—* she had a good mind to knock him down.” | rior flavor, in consequence of such process ? 
| She assured me ‘she never knew what fear was,” | cording to the principles of Vegetable Physiology 
| She gives no affront, but offers to fight any man 
| who gives her one. If she never has fought, p: rhaps | for practical gardeners therefore is, that they may 


it is owing to the insulter being a coward; for the 
man of courage would disdain to offer an insult to 
i female. Phebe has strong sense, an excellent judg 
ment, says smart things, and sipports an easy 
freedom in all companies. ler voice is more than 
masculine; it isdceptoned. With the wind in her 
favor, she can send it amilo; she has neither bea:d 
or prominence of treast ; sho undertakes any kind of 
manual labor, as holding a plough, driving a team, 
thatching a barn, using a flail, &e., but her chief 
vocation is breaking horses, for which she charges 
a guinea a week each. She always rides without a 
saddle, is thought to be the best judge of a horse or 
cow in the country, and is frequently employed to 
purchase for others at the neighboring faire. She 


is fond of Milton, Pope, and Shakspeare ; also of 


supports the bass viol in Malloch church. 


| Sho eats no beef or pork, and but little mutton. Her 


chief food is milk, which is also her drink, discard. 
ing wie, ale, and spirits,—English Miscellany. 


| Sincurar.—There have been many circumstances 


| related of our revolution and the great men who pro- 
jected andcarried it through, which were they not 
so well attested, would almost induce a suspicion of 
| their truth ; but the following striking coincidence, is 
| one of whieh we do not recollect ever before having 
| seen a notice of : 
Washington born Feb. 22, 1732, inaugurated 1779; 
term of service expired in the 66th year of his age. 
|} John Adams born October 19, 1735, inaugurated 
| 1797; term of service expired inthe 66th year of his 
age. 
Jeiferson born April 2, 1743, inaugurated 1801; 
term of service expired in the 66th year of his age. 
| Madison born March 5,1751, inaugurated 1809; term 
of service expired inthe 66th year of his age. 
Monroe born April 1, 1759, inaugurated 1817; 
|'term of service expired in the 66th year of his age. 
|. The above isa list of the Presidents of the United 
States (all men of the revolution, who ended their 
\terms of service in the 66th year of their ages !—J. 
Q. Adoms’ term of service, had be been elected a 


| second time, would have also expired in the 66th year | 


| of his age.— North Alabamian. 





| x 
| Farar Arrray.—The Little Rock (Arkansas Ter- 
ritory) ‘limes says :—** We extremely regret that it 
has become our duty to record another fatal ren- 
counter which took place on last Monday, at Spadra 
Bloffs, Johnson county, between Mr, J. G. Jonnett 
and 8. F. Mason, sheriff of the county, which unfor- 
| tanately resulted in the death of Mr. Mason. We 
| learn that somo previous ¢ifficulty existed between 
them, and on tieir coming in contact, Mason was 
shot and died in a few minutes. They were both 
gentlemen of the highest standing and respectabili- 
ty in the county.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


we 


debtor | 


some | 





Agricultural, 
(From the Matne Farmer. } 
FATTENENG HOGS ON APPLES. 
Mr. E. Hotmes—In my communication of 1834, 
I described my mode of fattening swine upon apples. 
[ will now state the result of my experiment. I 
last year fattened an old hog and two pigs upon ap 
pies, upon 14 bushels of vats and pea meal, and one 
bushel of Indian meal only. I began to feed them 
about the 10th of the 8th month, and they were in 
rather poor condition. I fed the pigs about three 
months, and they weighed at 7 months old, 113 and 
125. ‘The hog I fattened about 4 months, and when 
he was about 19 months eld he weighed 415, and 
leaves weighed 34lbs, 100z, 
PAINE WINGATE. 


Remarnks.—Our readers no doubt recollect Mr. 
Wingate’s statement of his experiment in fattening 
hogs with apples last year, If not, they will find 
them in vol. 2d, No. 27 of the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Wingate is a practical farmer—is ono of the 
Society of Friends, and, like most of that highly 
respectable class, an exact observer ofthings. Accord 
ing to some of his experiments, he concludes that 
the fattening of hogs in our section of the country, 
unless a person has slops, apples, and such cheap 
food to give them, is a money losing business—or, 
in other words, keeping hogs upon corn and pota- 
|} toes alone, will bring your pork to about ten cents 
| per lb., whereas, if you have an abundance of sleps, 
and food of that kind, it will reduce cost of pork to 
a much less sum, and make it mach more profitable. 
Mr. W. brought us a piece of the hog mentioned 
above, and fattened as he described in a former pa- 
per. It was of a good flavor, and of as solid a tex. 
ture as any pork we ever saw. In the thickest part 
it measured 5 inches of clear fat. Communities are 
slow in changing their habits and opinions, and es. 
pecially farmers. 








Many, even now, notwithstand. 
ing the experiments which havo been tried by acute 
and observing men, will not believe that apples were 
made for any thing but apple sauce and cider. And 
many very worthy men have resisted the march of 
the ‘l'emperance cause because they would have to 
sacrifice their orchards. And others, in their zeal 
to do away the evils of excessive drin| have 
actually cut down their Now, we say the 
moro orchards, other things equal, the better, 


‘ yr 
cing, 


trees. 


| Apples are valuable for stock, and even more so, 
las for m Sheep like them. Cattle will fatten 
upon them, and pork can be made more expedi- 
| tiously and economically by them; and we would 
therefore say to all farmers, if you have a good or 
chard, take care of it—if you have a poor one, make 
it better—if you have none at all, set one out*as 


m. 


soon as possible. 


| 
} 
| 
) wees 
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From the New England Farmer.) 
RYE. 
Soils of a sandy or gravelly nature are proper for 
rye. Lands which are too rieli or too poor for wheat 
jare well appropriated to this crop, which will endare 
either extreme of barrenness or fertility without be- 


1! 


ing starved and shrivelled in the one case or mildewed 
and blasted in the other better than wheat. 

In the Memoira of the Board of Agriculture, vol. 
I. page 82, it is said ‘* Rye should be sowed the last 
|; week in August, or the first weck in September, at 
| the rate of about thirty-six quarts per acre; some say 
forty-eight quarts, But if not sowed at that time, 
it ought to be delayed until late in November, so\that 
it may not come up until spring. A. Worthington 
had a good crop, which he sowed in a January snow 
; storm. Rye raised on upland makes much béettér 
flour than that which is raised on low or damp lands,” 
| The quantity of secd to be sown to the acre should 
| vary according to the soil, the time of sowing, and the 
| purpose for which itis intended. Mr. Adams Knight, 
| of Newbury, Mass., reccived a premium of twenty, 

dollars from the Mass. Agr. Soc. for a crop of rye. In 
applying for th's he states that the acre which produ: 
ced the premium crop, amounting to the great quantity 
of forty-five bushels and five-eighths of abushel, was 
|sowed in the month of August with three pecks, of 
seed only. He dees not tell us at what time in Au- 
| gust the seed was sown, but that “ there is stanuing 
on said acre of land seventy-five apple trees, from two 
to six inches t' rough at the root.’ 


| In the first volume of communications to the British 
| Board of Agriculture, page 341, in treating of the cul 
ture of rye in Ruasia, it is observed that the produce 
from boggy lands drained and sowed with rye is up- 
wards ol forty bushels to one sowed: and they a Hf 
jrally use a much smaller quantity of sced in sowing 
}such lands. A proof that rye will bear plentifully 
| manuring may be adduced from a case re ported by 
| Mr. L’Hommidieu of New York, who observed, in 
substance, that a neighbor of his manured twenty 
square rods of poor, gravelly, dry soil, with four thou- 
|} sand menhaden fish, and sowed it with rye, at the rate 
of about one bushel to the acre. In the spring it was 
twice successively eaten off, close to the ground, by 
eheep breaking in, after it had acquired a height of 
nine inches the first time, and six inches the latter. 
| ‘These croppings only served to make it grow thicker 
jand stronger than before; and when harvested it pro. 
duced sixteen bushels, or at tho rate of one hundred 
|and twenty-eight bushels to the acre. This account 
‘is given in Ty ansactions of the New York Agricul- 
tural Society, part Ill. p-35; and though it may ap- 
pear incredible, Mr. L’ Hommidieu declared that it 
was atiested by many witnesses of good standing and 
| reputed flor veracity. 


| 


' 
' 
| 





(From the Gennessee Farmer:) 
HYBRID SQUASHES., 
Ithas been made a question whether the effects of 
hybridism are perceptible inthe fruit which encloses 
those seeds that produce hybrids? That is whether 


a melon which has undergone cross fertilization from | 


an inferior variety, will, when it ripens, be of infe- 
Ac. 


no such deterioration can happen. The inference 


plant all 
bers, squashes, and pumpkins in the same quarter 
without any apprehension that the fruit of that sea- 
son will be injured in the least ; and if no seeds are to 
be saved for planting, then no damage whatever will 
accrue. In other words, the first appearance of inter- 


mixture would be in the fruit which is derived from | 


such seeds. 


We give the following statement in proof of this 


doctrine,—premising that the two kinds of summer 
squashes which we cultivate, are, 1. The Bush or 
Pattypan Squash (Cucurbita melopepo,) and 2. The 
long running Squash (Curcurbita subverrucosa.) The 
principal points in the character of the first species, to 


which we invite the reader’s attention, are, the stem | 


or vine, which according to Loudon,is only three 


| music; is self taught, and performs on several in. | feet long ; 8 nd the fruit, which is “ depressed, umbo- 

struments, as the flate, violin, and harpsichord, and | nate, and tumid atthe edge.” From this the second | 
She is a | species differs by a vine twelve feet in length, with | __‘ 
marks-woman, and carriesa gun on her shoulder, | “ fruit clavate ({club-shaped,] elliptical and somewhat | 


' warted.” 

Last spring we were very particular to take the 
sceds of these two kinds from the squashes, (which 
were fine specimens.) and plant them with our own 
hands. The following anomalies have occurred: 
From a seed of the Bush Squash, we have a vine 


five feet in length which nourishes a round vellow | 


field pumpkin, now nearly ripe. From several 
seeds of the Running Squash, we have short stems 
not exceeding three feet in lenght, bearing long 
squashes, in the same crowded manner as the Bush 
Squash bears its fruit. From one of the latter sort 
ot seeds, however, we have a vine six feet in length, 
| which produces fruit intermediate betwegn the Long 
Squash and the Pumpkin, having a thick straight 
neck, but in other respects resembling the outline of 
the winter squash. All of them are unquestionably 
hy brids. 





| q {ONNER & COOKE, Type and Stereotype Founders 
J and Publishers, Frankiin Buildings, corner Ann and Nas 

\ sau streets, have recently published new editions of the follow 

ing popular and standard works, which they offer the trade on 
| liberal terms. 
| ‘lhe complete works of Sir Walter Scott, in 7 volames—being 
| the first American (and only, edition which contains the Au 
| thor’s last Additions and Illustri tions, arranged upon their 
| respective pages. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference, 2 vols. 

Blair’s Khetoric and Belles Letters, by a Millis. 

Name’s Elements of Criticism. Second edition. 

Million Facts. By Sir Richard Phillips. 

Ville; e Testment, with Polyglott References and Marginal 
Readings—being a Commentary of the New. Testament. 

Life of Thomas Eddy, with a portrait. 

Pilgrim's Progress, fine edition. 


| tion, with portrait, and engraved tile, with a view of Abbots 
ford, the late residence of Sir Walter. 
ior They still continue to furnish T 
to order. 
Also, all orders for stereotyping punctually and expeditiously 
executed. je3 


OARDEHRS WAN TED.—Wanted, at a country 

house, near the sea shore, in the vicinity of New York 
two or three adults or four or five children, or some : 
Boarders. Terme reasonable 
office 


ype of all descriptions 








For particulars apply at this 
jy 15 3 


the different varieties of melons, eucum. | 


Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, in one volume, fine edi- | 


of each, as | 





LEVI T. PRES- 
COTT, in consequence 
of the late fire in Green- 
wich st. which destroyed 
his property, has removed 
his VENTITIAN BLIND 
MANUFACTORY to No. 
&8 Barclay street, where 
orders from the country 
will be promptly attended 
to. 

N. B.—Old Biinds 
painted and trimmed 

aulS 6m 
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P PASSAGE FROM DUBLIN secured in first class 
be 1 AR Packet Ships, where the accommodations are every 
iets 9 way confortable and complete. i 
Post Notes, if preferred. 
DOUGLASS, ROBINSON & Co. 
Messrs. the ROBINSONS & Co, 
Eden Quay, Dublin. 
Messrs. ROBINSON, BROTHERS, 
Liverpool. 
- @WIGINAL SATIN BEAVER HAT 
+ ite MANUFACTORY, No. 61 Canal street oppo 
site Mercer street. THOS. 
Kespectfully inform the public they are con 
stantly manufacturing, and have now on hand, 
an extensive assortment of their inimitable Sa 
tin Beaver Hats. ‘Their long experience and 
attention to this business to bring it to perfection, enable them 
to offer to the public a Hat at FOUR DOLLARS, which, for 


——sts or Bank 
Pearl street 









beauty, durability, and color, stands unrivalled, 

jyi5 THOS. SIMMS ¢- CO., 61 Capal st. opposite Mercer st. 
PROSPHCTUS GF THE HERALD GF 

i REASONS AND NATIONAL MESSENGER OF 


LRUTH, radical investigatron, philosophy, education, econo 
my, morals, equal rights, health, competence, universal re 
formation, beneficence and happiness. 

Vol. 11. edited by American Citizens 

It the question should be askea, “* Have we not already too 
many Periodicals ?"” we would answer it by asking another 
How many are there which steer their course precisely as the 
GENERAL GOOD indicates, 
I gain or some other par 

The text which we take and ars 
flexibly is, the ge 
rights, and indivi 
rights. 

Having erected the banner of Reason and Justice, and stored 
our magazine with the mighty ammunition of TRUTH, we 
commence a tremendous moral war against all invaders of the 
general we : whether sailing under the piratical flags of 
Hypocrisy and Rapacity, or Ignorance and Credulity. 

Neither opposing nor defending auy of the political parttes 
or religious sects, as such, nor controlled by any, we shall 
endeavor to detect and expose error, evil, deception, oppres 

ion and inj wherever existing, and try to merit the 
patronage and approbation of independent, real, honest pa 
triots of all parties and sects, or of no sect or party. 

In accordance with these 





tial er sectarian motive 
determined to adhere to in 
of individua 
; gen ra 


? 
rivat 


neral good, without the sacrifice 


dual good without the sacrcfice of 








ustice 


leclarations, our pages shall be 














open to the free radical investigation of the following subjects 
—reedom of opinion, cons nee, and expression ; ecclesias 
rical societies and operations; exemption ef the clergy and 
chureh property from taxation ; imprisonment for debt ; capi 





the maunfacture, importation, sale and us¢ 
domestic slavery 


} tal punishment ; 
| of intoxicating liquoreas a habitual drink ; 
abolition and colonization ;, veg 
| superstition, causes and remedies of vice and 
| tobacco ; gambling and betting ; Trades’ Union 
militia trainings ; banking; privileged corporations ; 
domestic atid political economy, and other subjects of 
| general interest ; but excluding every thing rupugnant to mo 
| rality aud virtue. ’ 
| Weshall zealously advocate the immediate grant of the gra 
| tuitous use of 200 acres of the public lands to every American 
citizen and his descend who will commence actual 
| provements on them within two years; and a national fund 
| of $100,000,000 for the establishment and support of free cir- 
| culating libraries throughout the Union. 
| We shall devote a portion of our pages to a candid, radical 
and impartial examination of the merits and defects of the 
i ** Holy Bible,’ and the various religions derived from it, hoping 
to exhibit the one on/y true religion 80 plainly that all who 
shall behold it will be convinced, and become as one people, 
enjoying its blessings, In fraternal peace and love, universally 
land forever. In analysing and diseussing the delicate and very 
important subject of religion, we shall endeavor to ascertain 
| what ts, and also what is not pure, practical, vital cordial re 
ligion, according to_ the evidence of the bible, and of reason 
}andcommon sense, Butinstead of indulging a malicious hos- 
tility, 


pauperism, 


Societies 
ce 


le 


“es 


ants, rea 


socommon tn Sectarian controversy) towards those 
| whose opinions and tenets we may think erroneous, we shall 
| endeavor to avoid giving just cause of offence to sincere, con 
i) scientious people of any sect, whether protestant or catholic, 
{assuring them all of our cordial good will and friendship 
| Finally, without detailing further particulars, we will con 
centrate our various and numerous objects, by declaring that 
our ultimate and chief purpose is,—( whatever those judges of 
Other men’s hearts who Cannot conceive any other motive ot 
| exertion but money, may assert to the contrary ;) to nnite pa 
| triotic, benevolent American citizens of all parties, sects, or 
} stations, in favor of reason, mental freedom, universal instruc- 
| tion, economy, beneficence, moral and polilica! virtue, rational 
religion and social friendship ;toelevate and improve the in 
tellectual, moral andphysica condition of the indigent popu- 
| lation 
learth from ite most dangerous enemies, 
vice, luxury, pride, aristocrac vand avarice. 
| CONDITIONS 
| Tobo published in Monthly numbers of 16 octavo prges each, 
on fine medium paper, at one dollar a year, payable in ad 
No subscriptions received for a less term than @ year. 
| To commence in September next. 
| Communications to be addressed to the « care of the 
| subscriber, postage pald, accompanied with the real names of 
the authors. 
Individuals 
copies. 
Editors, postmasters, merchants, and friends of reason and 
free investigation, throughout the United States, are respect 
| fully requested to act as agents, and forward names and pay 
meuts to the subscriber. 
JESSE TORREY, Jun, Publisher. 
Poughkeepsie, June 15, 1825. 
i" Editors wno will insert the above prospectns one or 
more times, and forward their papers containing it to the pub- 
lisher, will ba entitled to the work two years. aul5 2 
AMIES PEARCE, MACSAININS'T, 114 Cliffat 
Ay | near Frankfort street, Lathe and Tool Maker, Manufae 
turer of Brass Counter Railing, Locksmith and Bell Hanger. 
Every description of Brass and Iron Work finished to any 
pattern, Siniths’ workin general. All orders promptly attend 
ed to, and executed on very moderate terme. ap2l 


FOL TALRL’S PMALOSOPHACAL DICTION 


| 
| Vance. 
| . 


litors, 


of companios, femitting @5, will 





ARY.—Just received, at No. 393 Pearl street, No. 6 of 
"A Philosophical Dictionary, from the French of M. D. Vol 
taire: itheing the Free Enquirer's Family Bible. With ad 
ditional Notes, both critical and argementative. By Abner 
Kneeland.’’ The work will be completed in 48 numbers of 24 


royal octavo twocolumn pages each, to form one large vol 
ume. Price 124centsa number. Carriers supplied at a liber 
oe} discount. au22 


“MPURZHEUDUS WORKS, a general assortinent of 
My Spurzhiem’s works on Phrenology, with Busts, also Spur- 
zihem on Isanity, Physiognomy, &c. for sale by G. W. & A. J. 
Matsell, 94 Chatham street, who have for sale the Engravings 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence with the Key 
Print, price 36. The above Engravings gives excellent like 
nesses of all the eigners of the Declaration. jel tf 
THIORREW’S SCHOOL BOOKS.—The Moral {n- 

strretor, and Guide to Virtue; being a compendium of 
Moral Philosophy. In Eight Parts. Price 75 cents, 

A Pleasant Companion for Little Girls and Boys: blending 
Instruction with Amusement. Being a selection of Interest 
| ing stories, dialogues, fables, and poetry. Designed for the use 
of Primary Schools and Domestic Nurseries, Price 25 cents. 
| Just received and for sale at 393 Pearl strect. jv7 


| A} SILCKIESL m 


ANIFOLD WHITE R.—J. GILCKIES! manu 
| factures and keeps for sale this convenient and useful 
| article, at his establishment, 102 Broadway, New York, where 
| the publie are invited to call and examine the article for them 
| selves. Orders from the country promptly attended to 
N. &. This apparatus, for simplicity and despatch, surpass 

other modes of writing when « are wanted. jezo 


MHVAILORING.—JAMES YOUNG, Merchant Tailor 
| respectfully informs his numerous friends and Customers, 
} andthe Public in general, that he has removed trom 296 to 270 

Division street, where he continues to make Coats, Vests, and 
| Pantaloons, at the following reduced prices, viz 

COATS made and trimmed for from 66 00 to $8 00 
| PANTALOONS and VESTS... . 1 SOto 1 75 

The articles will be all of superior workmanship and wer 

ranted to fit. myl tf 


rN LANDS Dh iN lus on iis second trialin 
Boston for Blasphemy, (175) pp Price 374 cents 
Also Kneeland’s Speech bet 











e 


all 


opies 






Rvo 


d25 








| 32 pp. 8vo 

WA ED IMMVEDIATERLY—The following 
| Vv Nos. of the Working Man's Advocate for which 6 cts 
| each will be paid: 


24 cents For sale at 394 Pearl strect 








| Vol. t. Nos. 42,and 51. 
Vol. tL. Nos. 35 
n2a 


Vol. IV. 1 








R to receive orders at his old 


Canal and Hudson streets, for roofing of the following metals 
Zinc, Coper, Tin, and Tron 





to their interest to give him acall and try hia method, as he 
can produce specimens which have been approved of by seve 
ral experienced Builders. W. H. SWEET, 

} apl No. 204 Canal street, corner of Iludson street, 
THVO PRINT EB S.—Por sale, a second hand 
} #- peroyal IRON PRESS, in excellant order 

Windt & Conrad, Frankfort near Chatham street, N.\ 
TeV PRINTERS For sale, a set of new column 


| rules {in number) 174 Inches in length 
leads and cross rules 144 pica ems in length 
stocks and handles, &c. 
jel 


LEAANDER JOLNSON, TAILOR, 33 Vesey 
PER strect, ssor in business to Mr. Joseph Cannon 
respectfully informs his friends and the public that he is rea 
dy to execute any orders in the line of his business at short no 
tice and on 1eisonable terms. jelut 


mA bea! BE AMERICAN’S GUIDE comprising the 
7 Declaration of Independence ; the Articles of Contedera 
tion ; the Constitution of the United States, and the Constitn 
tions of the several States composing the Union, just received, 

and forsale atthe office of this paper. apso 


ds aquantity of 
a number of roller 


Apply at the office of this paper. 


| 


fsucce 





} RN SALE, at 393 Pearl street, a complete set of th 
New York Daily Sentinel, from Feb. 15, 1830, to June 
30, 1833. je26 
i Week Sil ITH, w hp borrowed the 3d vol. of the Ro- 
mans de Voltaire will return it to the office of this paper, 
tue volume of tbo Epitres de Voltaire will be given him in ex- 
change. jy2t 
A'TELES on hand tor sale. Also 


L BARS, by 


| ol4ef 











number of CROW 
JAMES PEARCE, Machinist, 
114 Cliff street. 
$C 1645 WS.—A quantity of fiat threaded Screws for 6a 
i by JAMES PEARCE, Machinist, 
oie \14 Cliff street. 
|FENEN WAKE, STOVES, STOVE PIPE, Kc. Ke. for sale 
| or repaired by Robert Hogbin, 195 Division st. je4 law 
} ame seatapteceennetoes ——-—— . pestonielte 
| EK: Ek ENQEt HERS? BOOBS POs b .— Just 
opened, at 393 Pearl street,a Free Enquirers’ Bookstore. 


where may be had a general assortment of Liberal Books and 
| Tracts, wholesale and retail. 

















| . = “ Pe be “a. . aus 
| IBERMAL BOOKS, Prints, and Picture Frames, 
} BLA for sale by James A. Pyne, 1904 Division street. jy25 


AKNER —Landscape, Room, Sign, and Transparen 
cy Painter, Doyer street, Chatham Square 


\\ 


Drafts on Ireiand | 
Apply at 246} 


SIMMS & CO., | 


independent of the stimulus of | 


etable and mineral medicines, | 


—and to rescue and secure the only free republic on } 
ignorance, delusion, | 


receive six | 






re the Supreme Court, in his own | 
defence, on his Third Trial, for Blasphemy, November, 1234 ; | 


ETAL ROOFING,.—The subscriber is now ready | 


established stand, corner of | 


Builders and owners will find it | 


HAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

By William Chambers, Author of *‘ The Book of Scot- 
land,’ &c., and by Robert Chambers, Author of “ Life and 
Adventures of the Chevalier Charlies Stuart,”’ “ Traditions of 
Edinburgh,”’ “ Picture of Scotiand,” &c. 

On Saturday, Nov. 8, the Subscriber commenced the Publl- 
cation of * CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL.” This 
work was commeneed by the Messrs. Chambers, in February 
1832, and in a comparatively short time obtained a circulation 

| exceeding 50,000 copies. The Journal contains, consistently 
| with the greatest simplicity of style, and the utmost purity of 
| diction, a large variety of pieces in each number, all calculated 
either to enlarge the intellect, or to improve the heart. There 
| are frequently contained within the limits of one paper, a sum- 
| mary of general or particular history, an histerical or moral 
} tale, a description of some popular or ancient Custom, with its 
origin, a biographical notice of some eminent man, an inte- 
resting extract from an intelligent traveller, hints on emi- 
diration, or forming settements, a popular account of some me- 
} gecal experience, a discovery, an invention, or an improve- 
mentin arts, a description of an ancient city, of some other 
| point of antiquity, interesting anecdotes, shrewd observations 
| and reflections, points im natural history, some account of a 
{ modern city, its inhabitants, manners, &c., with sundry vari- 
| eties, allrelieving each other, and no part being either vapid 
or useless. 
| ‘Tire editors themselves have long been distinguished In the 
world of letters, and besides their personal exertions, they give 
ample occupation to other men of learning, so that this pabli- 
cation does not come before the world asa collection of articles 
compiled or extracted from other printed matter, but contains, 
mainly, originaljarticles in his own columns. Its characteristic 
merits may be shorty summed up as follows:—the matter is ex} 
tremely varied,—it is altogether devoted to subjects useful, or 
rationally entertaining, to the world at large, itis clothed with 
simplicity, yet perspicuity of language, its morals are seund, 
m pure, and it comes within the meansof the 
| most humble class of readers 
The work will be published every Saturday, commencing 
with the 2d volume ef the original work. Each number will 
contain eight pages royal quarte, on geod paper and new ty pe. 
‘Terms $1 50 per annum, in advance, or three cents per, 
No. on delivery,and in Monthly Parts, containing 4 numbers, 
neatly stitched in a printed cover, 121-2 cents. 
cations (post paid) to ke addressed to 
R. J. RICHARDS, 45 Ann street, New York 
| Any person obtaining five subscribers and paying in ad- 
vance, will be entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 
Edward Earle, Agentfor Paterson, N. J. 
Agents wanted to obtain subscribers to 
} Apply at 45 Ann street, from 9 to 11, A 


N ADDRESS TO THE WORKING MEN OF 
A NEW ENGLAND, on the state of Education, and on the 
eondition of the Producing Classes in Europe and America— 
| with particular reference to the effects of Manufacturing 
now conducted,) on the health and happiness of the poor, and 
on th ty of our Republic: Delivered in Boston, Charles 
town, Cambridgeport, Waltham, Dorchester, Mass., Portland, 
Me., and Dover, N 


| 








the above work. 


nl2 


as 
{ 
sal 


Saco, 


The above is the title of a Pamphlet of 40 8vo. pages, recently 
published in Boston by Seth Luther, the Author, some of the 
principal subjects of which are enumerated as follows 

|} Children of the poor, as wellas of the rich, entitled to instrac 
tion, 


Ukase forthe relief of the Shipwrights, Caulkers & Gravers 





The Splendid Example of England 
Half the popniaton of England and Wales paupers, the 
| ** Splended Ecample”’ of their manufacturing establishments | 


notwithstanding. 
Poverty and Starvation near Spitalfields, an English manu 
racturing district in London 
Fifteen hours labor from children and others 
Dr. Smith's account of deformity amongst factory children 
} Mr. Oastler’s account ofa poor factory girl 
A boy in a factory flayed from his neck to his heels. 
Forty seven children out of one hundred and sixty-seven 
deformed, by excessive labor, in one mill. 
Mr. Alien’s account of abandoned females in Mane 
Mr. Hewitt’s account of Spitalfield weavers 
} Dr. Thackrah’s account of factory children stunted, &ca 
Hon. Daniel Webster's opinion in 1824. 
National Wealthand National Glory ! 
A Senator's Visit to the cotton mill 
Females deprived of fresh air.—Rebellion among them 
Diiference between working four hours tor 
and fourteen hours tor seventy-five cents. 
Factory girl's leg broke with a billet of 
} overseer, 
| Waltham factory pays from $10 to $43 a month, * 
tos 4 
| Patling off Hats in Dover, N. 1. y 4 
| Bunker Hill Monument, &c 
} **Combinations’ and “ Excitements.’ 
| Boston Harbor used foratea pot 
| Method of supporting Religious Worship at factories. 
| Femalesin the parlor, and females in the factory 
}  llow Dick Arkwright the barber, became Hon. Sir Richard 
Arkwriglit. 
* Allmen created equal 
The little factory girl 


ster. 


wood threwn by an 


according 


trength.’* 


don, Mass. 
Sample of independe 
Conditions on whict 
Milk business, at Do 
eeritrhe above not 
the Working Man's A 


= 


nt voting 
help is hired, Dover N. H. 
N.u 
iced work is for sale at the Office of 
Ivocate, 393 Pearl at..N. ¥. 





ver 


PURZILE EOS WOR KS,—Just received, and for 


sale at 393 Pearl street, the latest editions of the works 

} of J. G. Spurzhiem, M.D., of the Universities of Vienna and 

Paris, and Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians in 
London. viz 


PHRENOLOGY, or the Doctrine of the Mental Phenome 
vo “vo with plates 
PURENOLOGY in Connection with the study of Physiogno 
my. Hlustration of Characters, with 35 plates. To which is 
prefixed a Biography of the Author, by Nahum Capen 
Observations on the Deranged Manifestations of the Mind, 
or {nsanity. With an Appendix, by A. Brigham, M. D. 8yo. 
The Anatomy of the Brain, with a general view of the Ner 
} vous System. With an Appendix and 18 plates. &8vo 
| Examination of the objections made in Britain against the 
doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim, &c. 12me. 
A View of the Elementary Principles of Education foun- 
| ded on the Nature of Man. 12mo. 
Outlines of Phrenol gy, being also a Manual of Reference for 
the marked bust. 12mo. 
Philosophical Catechism of the Natural Laws of Man. 12mo. 
Also, BUSTS, illuetrutive of the science of Phrenology, to 
accompany the works. je6 


7HNVO EMIGKRAN'ETS.—For eale, at the office of this 


na 


Rvo 





paper. 
1 Letter from the Free Emigrant Office, New York, to the 
People of Great Britain, on the eubject of Emigration to the 


United States of America. 

ent.—Price 6 cents. 
Fight Letters froman 

land 


By Joseph Jennings, Superintend 


Emigrant, tohtwa Friends in Eng- 
containing Remarks on the Manners, Customs, Laws, 
and Religion of the United States of America, with a Descrip 
tion of the City of New York, Observations on Emigration, 
and Advice to persons newly arrived.—Price 124 cents. 
Canada as it tis. Comprising details relating to the Do 


Lower Provinces, comprising matter of general information 
and interest, especially intended for the use of settlers and 
emigrants. By George Henry Hume.—Price 374 cents. 

my3 if 


| OOKS FOR MECHANICS. —Por sale, at the of 
fice of the Working Man’s Advocate. 

The Effects of the Principal Arts, Trades, and Professions, 
and of Civic State? and Habits of Living, on Health and Lon 
gevity : witha particular reference to the Trades and Manu- 
factures of Leeds 
| the agents, which produce disease, and shorten the duration of 
| life 








| improvements. 
| The Mé 
ing a Collection of 


hanics’ Assistant, or Universal Measurer, contain 


ables and Measures, Weights and Powers, 





Smiths, Forgemen, Rollers and Slitters of Iron, Timber Mer 
chants, Architects, Surveyors, Joiners, Carpenters, Masons, 
Bricklayers, Pump Makers, Plasterers, Slaters, Braziers, Excise 
| Officers, Brewers, Liquor Merchants, Farmers, Millers, and 
| Husbandmen. Also examples and use of the Common Slide 
| With an Appendix exhibiting the strength of Beams, &c. and 
a correct method of calculating the Horse Powers of a Steam 
| Engine. 
| Vale's Mechanic's Assistant. 
| A Choice Selection of Valuable and Curious. Irts, and Interest- 
| ng Experiments, fully explained,and which may be performed 
| easily, safely, and at little expense. Improved edition. my18 


OCKS, GUNS, BELLS, &c.—JOSEPH ROSE, Jr 


4 Lock and Gun Smith and fell Langer, °¢ Catherine street, 











| near Oak street, New York.—Rifles and Guns of all des« rip- 
tions made to order. Guns stocked, polished, altered to per 
enssion, &c. Ships supplied with arms and ammunition. Mili 
tary Companies turnished with Guns LOCKS made and re- 
paired. HOUSE BELLS hung in the neatest manner. A 
general assortment of Guns, Pistols, Sportemen’s Artcles, 
&e. &e. 


aul 
EW BOOKS,—Just received, at 393 Pearl street 
from Boston, 


N 


fhe Natural Laws of Man by Price 

Spurzheim, . e 37 

| Life of Col. Johnson . . 25 

} Do. with his Sunday Mail Reports ° + 37 

D'Holbach’s System of Nature (abridged) 18 

Byron’s and Southey’s Visions of Judgment 12 

|} N. Very’s Porty Christians . ‘ 12 

Political Catechism P : ‘ 4 

Appeal to Comon Sense (by Kneeland) é » 6 

|} Examination of the Prophecies, by Paine, 25 
Also, several new pamphlets mh 


Ww 


the office of this paper, and by Edward Earle Pater 
on, N. 2. 

|} Gouge’s American Banking System, Price $1 00 
Cobbett's " aper against ¢ iid 75 
} Hale’s “Use, '} Knowledge for the Pradueers,"* &e 18 
| Roosevelt’s**Mcde of Protecting Domestic Industry,”’ &c. 20 

} 316 : . 
pditorosans four BLISHING A NEW WORK 
_ tobe entitled «A DEFENCE OF THE GRAHAM SYS 
rEM OF LIVING.” This Work will contain about two 


hundred large octavo pages, printed on fing paper, bold type, 
and elegantly bound, at the very low price ol ane dat ir per co- 


Vv Subscriptions forwarded from any part of the country, to 
WILLIAM APPLEGATE, Printer and Bookseller, No. 257 
Hudson street, New York, will be punctually attended to. 112 


x WANTED—Two or three men of ste ady habits to pro- 
cure subscribers for the above work. 


{ | AVID B.C@@K, MEKCHANT TALLOR, No. 44 
Fulton street, 3 doors from Pearl street, New York 

N. B.—Southern and Northern Merchants’ and all ether 

| Orders thankfully received, and punctually attevded to. 

Clothes cut and made in the most fashionable style and war 

ranted to fit; also military work executed in superior style. 

| The public are respectfully invited to call and examine for 

| themselves, Ladies’ Cloth CLOAKS cut and made, sp-inged 
and pressed. 9 








FOR THE PILES.—This medicine, which is now too 
well known to require, like many other patent medicines, along 
list of certificates to recommend it, is kept constantly on hand 
and for sale at Dr. Marshall's Drug Store, No. 54 Orange street 

m2 





NUE SAL BH, at the office of this paper, a tull report of 
the late Breach of Promise Trial, with ali the letters, in 
pamphlet form. Price 124 cents. jyis 
OARDERS WANTED.—Two or three Gentla 
men can be accommodated with Beard, at the house 
Mrs. Gray, 225 William street. mys tf 





IE of ANDREW JACKSON, by WILLIAM COB- 
| A BEIT. Reprinted in full from the London edition, and 
| containing the paper read to the Cabinet. Price 6 cents siagle 
| ro $4,50 a huudred, for sale at the office of the Working 
Man's Advocate. d2 
YORONER'S OFFICE, 118 Wooster street—The 
J the office of the Coroner, Wiilliam Schureman, is remo 
ved to the above place y6 tim 


Communil- 


eight dollars | 





ITIZEN OF THE WOBLD.—Liites}>y G 
VALE, 84 Rosefelt etreet—Terme, $3 per armum. 
Prospectus.—A citizen of the world feeis for human natyy 
and 1s nore attached to principle than men or localities, He 
necessarily a patriot In the country in which he resides 
devotes himself to the well being of the community, aceor4 
ing to the station in whieh hemoves. If private, he gives, 
honest vote, and exerts an influence rather by example tha 
obtrusive zeal. He considers nothing beneficial to his count, 
that is not honorable, and adopts a Jarge and liberal poli 
compatibie with universal prosperity: his sympathy ;is alway 
in favor of the oppressed, and he partakes in the joy of th 
triumphs of principle, in whatever part of the world tiy 
may happen, and he rejoices atthe extension of liberty and th, 
downfall of tyranny and superstition, without, however. a 
unnecessary insult over h is fallen foes, whom he rather piti 
than hates, as the subjects of degraded minds. 
The character of the paper is, then, intended to be in » 
| cordance with our definition of its title, and the guarantee | 
this, is, that the editor is already known to havd advocat 
similar sentiments in the late Sunday Reporter of the Times 
| which he conducted for two years, and at length gave it a 
| honorabie quietus, only to extend the principles by the prese; 
| work. Our motto, our title, and our definition, are not ir z 
| tended to be merely words of course. oo 
| N. B.—Sets of the Sunday Reporter of the Times fore ate ( Washington G 
| Also sets of the Mechanic's hintaane. now complete. my 4 pr tn a 7 ‘ ’ 
= a eee AN BUREN AND THE 
[FASS REINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, & Pe ¢ s.V EE 
LUSH ERS.—CONNER & COOKE, Type and Ste; eee 
otype Founders, and Publishers, offer for sale, at the cory ¢ tions in 1834, 
of Nassau and Ann streets, New York, Printing Types, hefore the = against Mr. \ 
six months credit, or 7) per cent. deduction for cash at a — te ; i 
nd of his having opposed 
when @ member of the New 


price affixed. 
Their Type willb found as perfect, and made of as eo, 
te was upon an insulated pass 
theg he made while labor: 


» ah 
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sanction of the National 
ef the Trades’ Unien 














materials, at least, as that manufactured at any other es; 


la 


lishment ; itis nearly all of an entire new cut ; is lighter face, 




























than any other exhibited, and will consequently wear. reo @ . , 
_ better, take less ink and less laber in working than mos of suprege on gaye grounce, 
other type. 4 en said 
Diamond per Ib. $2; Pearl $1,40 ; Nonpariel 90; Minion ~ made. Mr, Van a ° 5 . fl 
Brevier56; Burgeois 46; Long Primmer 40: Sma! Pica We nad already reached the Vv 
Pica and English 36; Great Primer 34; Double*Pica 32. s There was but one step 
line Pica and all larger 30. pee ec to take that s 
Leads of every thickness and size constantly on hand : cy, e nan luabl rhat 
| of every description on metallic bodies ; Presses, and al jothe, papening ee oe 
articles necessary for a printing office furnished to order as far as any man in the exte 
Printers can be supplied with second hand type which b a but he would not conse 
| only been used for stereotyping, on very favorable terms rty; * l 2 so far 
| Old type received in exchange at $9 per 100 pounds inestimable — ; 


N. B. Stereotype of every description will be thankf iscri inatin hand upon o' 
j } ully r iminaling . 
ceived, and attended to with correctness and despatch. ter ae whe would be kind enough 
“a % . . ’ — > . 

pia NO FORTE WAKENOUSE.—RUBERT it.” 
NUNNS CLARK, & Co., late R. & W. NUNNS. », pt 
spectfully inform their friends and the public, that they hay 
always on hand an assortment of cabinet, harmonix 


this passage al« 


at the history ol 


ne 
| 


“ - - » ane z 4 } 
square Piano Fortes, from their manufacrory, at their war Convention of New York, th 


| house, No. 137 Broadway, two doors north of the City Hotei 
The extensive sale which the Instruments of their manufac 
| ture have had thronghout the United States for some years, h 
made them so well known as te preclude the necessity of savin 
any thing with regard to the quality of the instruments bearin, 
their name ; they can only add, that the result of many year- 
| experience in this branch of manufacture, added to the er. 
tended scale, they are prepared to carry it on, will enable them 
" — advantages to purchasers equal to any other Louse js 
| this Union 


vs ders from the country punctually attended to, and ol 
Piano Fortes taken in exchange. mv24 
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Vin Buren ee to - 
; posed to the extension © 

oer hich was effected by th: 
York. We theo gave from t) 
the talsehood of this charge, an 
fly the history of that debate, | 
adverse view which the opp* 
Mr. Van Buren’s course io reg 
ince the abolition exci 
now fay, as we a: 
land, that Mr. Var 
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IAL BULLE TIN OFFICE, FREE READING ROOM fend in Mary 
| AND NEWSPAPER AGENCY OFFICE, No. 95 Mereader: c clr of New York for 
| street, Opposite the Exchange, Havana —Captains of vesse on we 
A brief recapitulation of | 


and strangers are respectfully invited to visit thie establishment 
where files of newspapers and price currents of latest dat 
from the United States, Europe, &c., are open for 
Also, a Bulletin, affording information of the arrival and de 
| parture of vessels, and other necessary intelligence. Subscrip 
j tions and collections for Newspapers and Periodicals attends: 


‘to 
: : my 24 
| N.B_ Editors of papers favorable to the above will inse rt 


he right of sufftra, 


ation to 
rel him by both rep 


tice done 


peruea 
The first constitution of New | 
jately afler independen: e V 


j Fatis. right of voting to ‘* evergg ma 
P.8. Donations of papers, &c. thaukfully received ; “ossessing @ frech of tu 
] cepted fr om captains and ‘others any Comeaves end BF eeat struggle “ps the Ne “ 
JOSE CASTELLANO BENEFIEL & CO., Havana ®\t of this qualificatif,. 


Work contended that no 


| 
GF note frctholder, fittus Kir 
yancellor eeaall ve two Renss« 


jliams—in & ‘word, all the du 
» insisted on the old distinct: 
tution, and endeavored to eo! 


oS, + ae myv4 
V HOLESALB AND RETAIL TIN AND 
| SHEET [TRON WARE STORE.— WA. H. SH EK1 
pectfully informs his friends and customers in this city and 

its vicinity, and dealers in the Southern States. that he has ex- 
te nuded his business so as to meet all orders, both Wholesale and 
Re tail,ata short notice, He continues his establishment at 
the corner of Canal and Hudson strects, where he will com- 
pete with any workman in the United States in Manufacture 












Child drowned himself to escape work in the factory at Men | 


mestic Policy, Commerce, and Agriculture, of the Upper and | 


and suggestions for the removal of many of | 


By C. Turner Thackrah. From the London Edition, with | 


adapted to the use of Engineers, Millwrights, [ron Fonnders, | 


ORS ON RHE CURRENG YD. —Forsacat | 


ARSHALL’S INFALLIBLE RbwUEDs | 
MM 


| ing Tin and Sheet lron Ware in all its y 


arious branches, for 


ving to the owners of the s 
her tax payers and those doi! 


machinists, families, &e. ‘ 
| STOVES of the mostapproved paterns, both for wood an piribuling to the public by os 
coal, constantly on hand, atthe lowest prices. Van Buren and his frien 
| Kitchen Ware Furniture of every description constantly of B\iyy of every free man to ¥ 


hand. 
apl tf 
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W. H. SWET?T 

| g Bisa AOS WOR KMS.--English editions of th 

| lowing publications of William Cobbett, have been re 

| setved, for sale, at the office of the Working Man’s Advocat« 

\inerican Gardener, Ride in France 
Guide to Emigrants, Woodland, 

| Cottage I conomy, Pocr Man's Friend 

Manchester Lectures, Rural Rides, ’ 

French Grammar, Engiish Grammar 

O’Callagan on Usury, Paper against Gold 

| Reforn ation, (2 Letters from Franc 2 

| Year's Reside nee in America, Treatise on Corn, 

Advice to ¥ onng Men, Twopenny ‘I'rash, (bound 
History of the Keign and Regency of Ger rec lV 

Reatster,(5 vols from April l®31l,toJ une 1839. 
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vols 


Pyo.) 


| 
- d2 
ff 
a The subscriber having established himself in busines 
on ‘Twellth street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, New 
York, hopes to obtain a share of patronage from a genero 
public. 
‘ Phrostles, Carding Engines, Drawing Frames, Doublers 
1 wisting Frames, Presses for 5 or 10Ib. bundles, Reels, 8 
ding Engines, Back Geared and Common Lathes, Blocke | 
Drawing Fine Wire, Stocks, Dies, and raps, of all eorts mad 
Repairs done in wood and iron, en the shortest netice. 
rurning and Smith Work. 
N. B. Ornamental Castings for Palisades or Railing, of eve 
description. Alsa, Machinery ¢ astings, done as cheap and gue 
as at any other works in the city. 
dl JAMES COX, Jun: 


\ Collection of Old and rare Fry 
the Morals of Confucius, the Chinese Phh 
sosopher; the Oracles of Zor-aster, the founder of the religi: 
of the Persian Magi; Sanchuoniatho’s history of the Creation 
the voyages round the coast of Africa 500 years before Chris 
King Hiempsal's history of tne 
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ments, viz 





African settlements, translat: 


n 1G2 Bowery, be 
| HW tweon Vroome and Spring streets. Euglish Ale and Wels 
Rabbits in perfection—call and try. 


Remember the number, 162. ride 
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Is VEE CORSTUTUTION of the State of New Yor 





as amended in Convention, in 1821, for sale at the offi @ 
his paper, in pamphlet form 


N 


Price 6 cents. ml 


ina few da 


@W AN PECESS and will be published 
- & A. J. Mateell, No. 94 Chatham street, * T 


by G. W 


| CORBET Is « POOR MAN'S FRIEND- 
/ Defence of those who do the work and fight the battles 


For sale at the office of this paper. Price 15 cents jel 





| __N. Y. BUSINESS RECORD. 


' 
| Rights of Conscience Defended,” &e. by Thos. Herttell. je26 


OVE FOUNDRY AND WACHINE sor 4 


y thipg to the common trea: 
wrest’ UY lalioring on the roa 
‘once af * militiaman. This 
il freeman in the community) 
searried by® large major 
« mainby astributed to the 
ech made 9y Mr. Van Bucen 
ract from Which we annex 
h the resttblican party. An a 
red, whith would have em 
whites of all description 
ren then objected, in the la 
. thought the public mind w 
: universal auffrage ; and he 
a, in encourouraging this 
bring to defeat the extensi 
rying itso far as to produ: 
stitution, when submitted f 
ple. eee 
fter the main point had 
witof voting extended, as Mr 
9% verge if universal suffray 
ve all eubmitted Lo a comm)! 
ung (qe of the leading repu! 
a person land political fri 


») waachairman, and who r 
J 
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constitution, with a 
Sher (o restrict the right of 


l | t 
e of color under 
free pec i 


from Punic books ; and the ( hoice Sayin P ; tt first const 
eh ‘ Sayings of Publius Syrue . 6 fire ons 
A new work , foreale at 393 Rear! street ap2a Ages by ith the whit« 
- ' ufect equality Wy- F 
1 RREN DRAGON MOTEL. 


frase ‘‘every mal® inhabitant 


Sa freshold of ‘he value of 
, Yuung’s resol tion provi 
for, unless “he shall have bx 
“zen of this s‘ate, and for on 
stion, shall be scized and P 
ate of the value of two hur 
er and above ali debts and in 
@feon, and sha!! have actual 
sallbe entitled to vote at s 
srson of color shall be sulje 
aless he shall be seized and | 
state as aforexid.” 

This proviso was intend 


& RCHITECTUR B, and “Buperintendin the Erection o and 
au ny f g the Erection ol Béolor from taxation, and, at 
| Buildings, by Edward J. Webb, 154 Woosteretreet » 


OOKS.—-A variety of Liveral Books for sale at 33 


Pearl street. 


B 
vy. GW. & A. J, Matsell, 94 Chatham street. 

B 

BS 


I 
I 
HK 


PP AIN' ING— liouse, Sign, and Ornamental, by 8 
maker, Ne, & Mulberry street. Paints, Oils, &c.f 


the Mathematics, taught by G. Vale, 84 Rosevell street 


*DSTEADS.—Woolley’s Patent Premium  Bedstea: 
Establishment, cornet of Broadway and Whitestreet. 


KRY GOODS, of every description, by Thomas Tate, cor 
ner of Green and Canal streets. 

black, manufactured and sold by 4J.Maby, 18 Division # 
IT CHEN RANGES.—Lawton's Kitchen Kange 
Grate Setting Establishment, cor. Broadway & Jol 

rs 


| ED! 
E & Co., 157 Broadway, two doorsnorth of the City Hot 


VEVAILORING.—James Young, Merchant Tailor, 204 D 
vision street (Reduced prices.) 


rat AT bet RING — Alexander Johnson, Merc haunt Tailo: 33 


esey strect, near Church street. 
| FRANYPE ANDSTEREOTYPE FOUNDRY by James Cor 
| 107 Nassau street Second hand Type for sale 
FAN UREAD AND NEEDLE STORE, by John Morris 
} cornerof Chatham and Rosevelt streets. 
VENIN AND SHEET IRON WARE, by W. H. Sweet, « 
| of Hudron and Canal streets 


homas Holden, Merchant Tail 


| PRVAILORING —1 





AIR COLORING, for turning hair of any color to a jet 


Bek: AND STATIONARY, including Liberal Works, 
y 


OOK KEEPING, Navigation, Mechanical Drawing, a1 d 
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ANO FORTE WAREHOUSE, by Robert Nunns, Clark 









clude them from the right ol ¥ 
a fieehold estate of considerd! 
industry and capacily raising 
class, How this proviso, Ww 
exclude the blacks, and w! 
the restrictions imposed by 
was received by the federalist: 
clude the laboring class of \ 
qualification, will be seen in 
of some of them: 

Mr. Bacon said — 

“That he objected to this: 
black population from voting 
place, it was an attempt lo 
which we appeared either \o 
or for some reason chose not | 
which he thought every way 
freehold qualification is, as i! 
the blacks a practical exciusi 
)it ought to be done directly 
| thus, too, we involved oursel) 
| anconsistency, declaring ther 
| perty, either real or personal, 
@alificaticon in the case of 
very good one ing that of a bi: 
as gentlemen had maintajne: 
talents, integrity or indepen: 
parted them all on the other 

“ Mr. Platt moved to expu 





r, W 
street, corner of Nassau. Fashionable Cloths. & | first section, which declares 
ss : — = | than a white man,’ shail vot 
rae WeRkine ™M ans ADVOCAT!I hold estate of the value of $ 
8 published simultaneously at Rahway, N. J ind : : j 
New York City, by GEORGE H. EVANS—Ofiice in New |) @isposed, sir, to turn knigh 
York, 293 Pearl treet. Office in Rahway, Mechanics’ stree' me>. of color, But the ob 
Papers ¢ vered to subscribers in New York and in Rahway 


and its vicinity. 

7 Subscriptions for any partof the citv received at the 
102 Pos 

93 Pearl street, and by James A Pyne, 1904 Division st 
for the east side of Broadway, and alleast of Bi oadway, 


fal and indispensible, an 
tiple which, upon refie: 
<« Compromise as a matter 

vain to disguise the fact; 


AGENTS FOR THE ADVOCATE inci 
New Yorx —Joseph Savage, Syracuse, Onondaga co principle, without any ne: 
oe H. Smith, Buffalo, Erieco.; William Andrews, Aut discriminatjon. We say i 
| Cayuga co. ; Peter A. Palmer, Le Roy, Genessee co; Howard men rchase a freehold e 
Hill, Johnstown, Montgomery co Charlies Doug!ase Fay | ‘ or - 


Harbor, L.I.; Samuel 8. Seely, Hector Falls; Edward W 
bur, Pittsfield, Monroeco.: James Tuthill, Riveryead. 8 

co.; Samuel Humphreys, Cape Vincent, Jetterson ¢ G Ke 
nolds, Spencer, Tioga co.; J. C. Dean, Pleasant Valle D 


chess co. ; Ransom Cook, Saratoga Springs, F. E Patrick, ! 


you shall then be equal to 
rades one day in the mili 
work on the highway. sir 
to injustice, We know the 


=a 


| 

| M. Quaker Springs, Saratoga co. ; John Holmes, corn they have not the means o 

| Orange and Henry streets, Brooklyn, Kings co.; Har and it would be unworthy 

| Hardaway, Troy; William Froment, Albany: Harman & to ae st of 
mour, Ballston Spa ; A. B. Church, Rochester; KE. B. W do, indirectly, an act o! 


} worth, P. M, Flint Creek ; Joseph Keech, Williamsburgh, ! 





Unwilling openly to avow. 


New a a my = Newark ; Edward Ea ra clude the oppressed and d 
terson ; illiam ements, Jersey City. and, j e 
| New Hamrsnine.—Joseph Lawton, Dover . ort ~ td humble judgm 
} Massacuuse??s.—Josiah Taylor, Springfield; Wiliam P with the dignity of t 
| Mitehent, Boston. out, and to pronounce 1! 
Ruopr Istanp.—Charles B. Peckham, Newport degr. dati egroes ans 
Connecticut.—John French, New London; John Dunt2s the t an hii} & y ae 
| William Mitehell, New Haven. Hh to establish a tes!, 
| PEeNNSYLVANIA.—Thomas Clark, S. W. carner not comply with, and wih) 
} street and Poplar lane, and George W. McParlane, Pii'iale : others. 
| phia; Win. B. Conway, Pittsburgh; Leonard Graves, ! 7 or 
dale, Wayne co. The gentleman from § 
ret =e vino wa n qn :; - gan. his philipic in favor o 
O-—Hichard Hussey, John ©. Forey, ¢ un ; . at 
Sellen Melee Packeeriie, Senet Ved Cincia sulogium on liberty and eq 


nati; Josialh Warren, ‘Tuscarawas, Tuscaraw 
Inpiana.—Gavin Mitchell, Edinburgh 
_Aranama—Jobn W. Jennings, P 
sreene co. 
Uprer Caxapa.—Thomas Dalton, Editor 
Monitor, Toronte, (late York.) 
Lower Canapa.—John Ryan 
Montreal, 


M., Pleasant Ridge 


{the Patriot an 
Gai 


Quebec Wilham 





And what then? Why the 
ed by moving a resolution 
‘of our free black citizen: 
) ever, shall be degraded by 
common rank of freeme: 
‘emerge from their hum 





